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Hatch Act, 1887 

''It shall be the object . . . of the State 
agricultural experiment stations ...to 
conduct . . . experiments . . . contributing to 
the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent and effective agricultural 
industry . . . including researches basic to 
the problems of agriculture in its broadest 
aspects, and such investigations as have for 
their purpose the development and 
improvement of the rural home and rural 
life and the maximum contribution by 
agriculture to the welfare of the consumer, 
having due regard to the... needs of the 
respective States'' (PL84'352 69 Stat 671 
use 631 et seq.). 



When the Hatch act was passed by Congress in 
1887, rural America was dominated by agriculture. 
Nearly all rural jobs were in farming or farm related 
businesses. Almost everyone living in the country- 
side had a hand in farming. You might say America 
started as a nation of farmers and small towns. 

Over the years we constructed a romantic image 
of farming and country living. Rural people were just 
plain, old-fashioned, honest folk working the land — 
good people you could count on to solve any 
problem. The countryside was a green and pleasant 
land with lots of sunshine, crisp clean air, and 
bubbling brooks. It was a place nearly every city 
dweller would have preferred to live, given a choice. 
Many of us still dream of living in a small town. 

But rural America has changed. Small towns are 
not what they used lo be. It doesn't matter whether 
we use our dreams or historical fact as the bench- 
mark. They are no longer primarily covered by 
farms, but most rural people earn a living in services 
or manufacturing. Two-thirds of farm family 
earnings come from their income off the farm. 

Small towns and their industries are not isolated 
any more. National and world events affect what 
goes on along Main Street, at the school, down at the 
Couthouse, and on the farm. The value of the dollar 
in world currency markets, the national traie deficit, 
or the prime rate charged by the Federal Reserve are 
as likely to be the topic of conversation in small 
town cafes as Friday night's high school football 
score. 

Most small towns and rural areas are not 
growing and many are declining. There are fewer 
jobs and many of them are only part-time or tem- 
porary. Unemployment is high, higher than in the 
cities. Incomes are lower in rural America, with 
poverty more common than in the central core of 
large urban areas. And the situation appears to be 
getting worse. 

From 1945 to 1970 rural America saw a major 
decline in jobs and people. Over 5 million people left 
their farms and moved to the cities in search of work. 
The 1970s brought a turnaround. Growth and revi- 
talization of rural communities and economies led to 
a general opiimism about the future of n'ral Amer- 
ica. Communities experienced population growth 
where decline had been the trend. Manufacturing 
employment and service sector growth more than 
offset ± continued decline in agricultural employ- 
ment. There was talk of a "rural renaissance." 



The experiences of the 1930s have brought a 
return of more pessimistic views. Downturns in many 
of the industries iniportant to rural economies have 
resulted in near double-digit unemployment, a rise in 
business failures, fiscal crises in local governments, 
declining public services, and a renewal of the long- 
term trend of net outmigration and population de- 
clines. The turnaround appears to have turned around 
again. 

To meet these needs of rural America, the State 
Agricultural Experiment Stations are changing as 
well. Their research programs are being modified to 
keep pace with the needs of a changing rural Amer- 
ica. Our century old mandate from Congress is "the 
development and improvement of the rural home and 
rural life and the maximum conuibution of agricul- 
ture to the welfare of the consumer." That purpose 
has not changed. But the research requirements for 
reaching the goal are becoming more diverse. As 
rural America has opened its country roads and small 
towns to nonfarm people and industries, experiment 
stations have undertaken the sociological and 
economic research needed by the respective states. 

Many of the problems facing rural Americans 
and small towns are "people problems." The farm 
crisis of recent memory was a fiscal crisis, not an ag- 
ricultural productivity problem. It was a social stress 
crisis as families faced the loss of their farms, 
livelihood, social standing in the community, and 
sense of personal worth. Social science research 
provided the basis for programs to ease the pain and 
lighten the burden of adjustment. 

Rural America faces a serious economic prob- 
lem. As old jobs are lost, new Jobs must be created or 
aliiacted firom elsewhere. Knowing what is required, 
where to start, and how to proceed are vital pieces of 
knowledge. Social science research provides the 
understanding of economics, local leadership, and 
community organization that is required. 

In 1985 the experiment station c^rectors decided 
it was time to launch a major effort to address the 
"people problems" of rural America. Through the Ex- 
periment Station Committee on Organization and 
Policy (ESCOP), a Task Force was created to deter- 
mine what research was needed a how much it 
would cost. With Agriculture and Kural Viability in 
hand, the experiment station directors requested 
$10 million of additional funds for the FY-i989 
federal budget to initiate the neeeded research 
program. Their first request was unsuccessful, but has 
been renewed for the FY- 1990 and FY- 1991 budgets. 



State Agricultural Experiment Stations are 
funding social science research to serve rural Amer- 
ica, even without additional federal funds. The 
resi^arch needs are as diverse as they are serious. 
Working witl. limited resources, social scientists are 
carrj'ing on programs of research which serve a broad 
spectrum of rural people and rural places. 

This publication provides an verview of seme of 
the recent research of social scientists in expen'ment 
stations. The examples highlight their contributions to 
problem solving in business and industry, fanning, 
communities, government, education, and families. 
The stories told here are only a few among many, but 
they convey the importance of social science research 
in our efforts to serve rural America. 

Our target is a viable . d strong rural America in 
the 21st Century. Social science research investments 
today can make a difference tomorrow. 




James J. Zuiches, Director 
Agricultural Research Center 
Washington State University 
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'^ • • a fanner can take an existing qperatim 0d^^^^ 
we think is going to happen, detemine wtiiii i^ 
worth is gcing to be. 



For 22 years John and Rachel had worked side 
by side making a living for themselves and their 
family by farming tiie land. 

But it was the fall of 1984 and things were dif- 
ferent now. John and Rachel understood the ups and 
downs of farming and thev'd been successful. But 
some wrong decisions a few years ago had slowly 
eroded their financial stability. 

Looking back, they shouldn't have bought that 
second farm, not with land prices that high. They 
shouldn't have added on to the herd either, but they 
needed the cash flow. Now there was too much work 
and still not enough income. After putting years of 
their lives into farming, John and Rachel didn't know 
where to turn. 

Should they keep trying to turn their operation 
around, even though it meant going deeper into debt 
and possibly losing the farm anyway? Or should they 
sell out now? 

Although John and Rachel are fictional charac- 
ters, their problems were all too real to many farm 
^ families caught in the farm crisis of the 1980s. 

Lx)sing their farm, and along with it their home 
and way of life, seemed devastating enough. But per- 
haps even worse was not knowing whether to stay in 
farming or sell out. What would the future hold? 

Luckily, for some farmers there were answers. 
Agricultural economist David Lins and his colleagues 
at the Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station devel- 
oped a model for long-range financial planning. 

Called the Transition Programming M^del, it's 
basically a budgeting plan. Farmers can identify 
particular commodities pertinent to their operation 
and then put in cost of production and price estimates 
for products sold. Based upon these -ojections, the 
model generates a four-year analysi. ith a balance 
sheet for each year, including an income statement 
and cash flow summary. 

What did this model mean to the many farmers 
facing hard choices during the farm crisis? Although 
no crystal ball, the model did predict a four-year 
outlook for their farm, helping them to make the 
decision of whether to stay in farming. 

While useful in forecasting, the model could not 
alter situations; and for some farmers its greatest use 
was in assisting them and their attorneys in preparing 
Chapter 12 baiJoxiptcy plans. But even for these 
farmers, the model served an important purpose in 
the decision making process necessary for them to 
put their lives back on course. 

During the farm crisis the state of Illinois devel- 
oped a loan guarantee program to help farmers deal 



with their Jiriancial stress. Originally, the program 
was set lip to provide aid for all of the state's farmers. 
But by using.tlie long-range model, the state was able 
to target farmers who would benefit ihost froin the 
program, saving perhaps millions of dollars in the 
process. 

"Basically, the state was lookii:g for^ way to set 
upper and lower limits so they could determine \yluch 
fanners didn't need the help and also which farmers 
were aheady so financially stressed they were beyond 
the kind ofhelp this pfbgram would provide;" Lins 
explains. "We \yere able to ijse the model.in woridng 
with the Illinois Farm Development Authority to 
develop these guidelines." 

In addition, the model has played a key rple in 
illustrating how fecleralipublic policies. could influ- 
ence the financial status of fanhiiig operatibns. 

One federal proposal for rediiction of price' sup- 
ports would lower the target price for com.drsmfiati- 
cally. "All we had to do was run the model wifh the 
current target price and then the lower suggested 
level to show income and net worth oyer the next 
four years," says Lins. "From this mforihation, we 
were able to prepare reports used by grbiips such as 
the National Com Growers to illustrate affects of 
such proposed policy." 

During the farm crisis, the model helped a 
number of farmers make very tough decisions. Some 
of them decided to leave farmmg. Today the model is 
used more often to help farmers understand their 
expansion potential. 

"That means a fanner can take an existing opera- 
tion and, given what we think is going to happen, de- 
termine what income and net worth is going to be," 
says Lins. "The model can compare a proposed 
expansion to the existing operation." 

The model is also usefiil for farmers considering 
a cutback in part of their operation. The analysis will 
give them an idea of how such a change will affect 
their income. 

Lins is quick to point out that while this model is 
widely used in Illinois, other states have developed 
similar models. "It's not the particular model per se 
that has made such a difference, it's the information 
provided. T e value in such an analysis is that it takes 
the farmer ^cyond the immediate situation." 

Regardless of how the questions are asked, the 
model can provide some important answers to 
farmers. Although they cannot control then* futures, 
farmers can use the model to gain new insight in 
making decisions for controlling how the future will 
affect their fams. Lori Schieldt 
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" . . . everybody comes but ahead, E0nm^^ 
nmkem^ (MMei^ 
gooddhbuigding^^^^ 



An empty parking lot beneath a highway 
overpass. An ^andoned row of shuttled buildings 
near the Salvation Army. A lonely part on the city's 
edge. These uninviting Venues share more than 
proximity to the centers of three'Califomia towns. 
They each possess in.comnion an alterego that 
appears twice a week* tomtfoiming these dreary spots 
into bustling, cheerful hubs of commerce. The 
common bond? Farmers' markets. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays in the above 
locations in Stockton, Tracy, and Davis, respectively, 
you can find dozens of farmers and hundreds, 
sometimes thousands, of customers ^changing cash 
for crops amid a near carnival atmosphere. 

"It's an event, no doubt about it In Davis, it's 
the place to be Saturday mornings," says Jason 
Tyburczy, who should know. He spent many a Satur- 
day njoming interviewing farmers, customers, and 
nearby mechants at each of these maricets in the 
sunMriej-ofi^Sl, recording the markets' economic 
and social influence. According to the results, just 
about everyone came out a winner. 

"Farmers* ma^ets helped revitalize these 
downtown^/' says Tyburczy, a former research 
assistant at the Center for Consumer Research (CCR) 
at the Caiifqmia Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Davis. "Some, downtown areas were losing custoiners 
to shopping malls outside of town. Farmers' r-aricets, 
placed in vacant areas near the city centers Vv-^-^t 
life back into economically depressed are' The 
markets attract people that wouldn't noi itally be 
there; people who spend money not just at the 
market, but also at nearby restaurants and shops." 

That summer, Tyburczy, woridng with CCR 
director Robert Sommer, systematically documented 
effects of farmers' markets on the downtown econ- 
omy by interviewing city officials, merchants, 
fanners, ai>4 customers. 

"We surveyed people to see how much they 
spent at the maricets, how far they traveled, and what 
• else they did while downtown " says Tyburczy. "We 
found that in Tracy two-thirds of the estimated 800 
shoppers said they would not have come downtown if 
not for the market. And half of them said they 
expected to spend an average of $26 at places other 
than the farmers* market That's not an earth- 
shattering amo mt of money, but it's a lot more than 
. wouWvc bt'in spent otherwise. 

For farmci-s, these city maricets at first offered 
another place to unload extra peaches, plums, or 
persimmons. But over the years, the markets became 
staples rather than stand-bys. 



' '^We started outselling at the Saturday morning 
market inis jo^^ it first opened," 

sayy&is^iiii'fafei^. p^^^ the Stockton 
Certifiwi'Fanne9f M 'Then we 

expahde^Vo^t^^ 

regiilars at fiy^f certified f^ hwftcts ek 

*!i^tty'so6n.'w^^ 
commodities We gfe^v to suit our customers." iadds 
Billignie(er/5^^^^ farins the 250racre "B pd B 
Rarich" &'lJhdon^^^ lier husband :L^ 

'They alWys w^ know how fresh pur produce 
is, whaVtypes^of che^^^ how soon the 

next crop of cficrries.^.te Wc 
like the oppprftmity to:taik^^^^ with our 

customers.;Trtjcy'reWtat1ke^^ 

•^Many consumer front 
the farrnere^'niarketslbc^^ tastw'.befter, even 
thoujgh.tiie. prices, are;n^ly the simie," adds Greg 
Lawleyi diriMS/mirkjetin with the Califor- 

nia bepaitiherilpf F 

ket produce ofteAiVpic|^^^ to ripen 

en routeto -itte m^et, whic^^ But 
at the farmers* maricet, you're getfing pix)d 
harvested a day or day and a half ago by the fanner 
that grew'it" 

As the demand for fresh produce increased, so 
did the farmers' maricets. Lawley says there were 
about 30 a decade ago. today there are about 200. 
growing at a rate of about 10 more each year. 

Though at first farmers* niarkets offered lower 
prices to consumers, they eventually equalled 
middleman pric^. This did little to deter shoppers, 
who still seemed to prefer buying produce finesh from 
the pnxlucer in the flesh than from the store. 

"The social contact aspect was a lage factor in 
people's decision to visit the markets," says 
Tyburczy. "Nearly everyone commented that it's 
enjoyable and lively. In one survey, we found for 
every one interpersonal contact in a supermarket, 
there were three at th:* fanners' market 

"These were not nice parts of town, not places 
you generally would want to go " says Tyburczy. 
"But the markets changed the public perception of 
these gloomy areas into festive, pleasant places. And, 
on top of that, everybody comes oiit ahead. Farmers 
and merchants make money, consumers get fresh 
produce, and everyone feels good about going 
downtow again." 

He ados that the only cost was for insurance, for 
which each city was more than willing to pick up the 
tab. Small price for turmng u Aan blight into urban 
blithe. M^^c Kennedy 
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Logo promotes 
sales of farm 
produce 

Over the years. East Tennessee 
farmers have become successful 
crop producers. Now their major 
problem was finding strong local 
markets. That's where Tennessee 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
researchers could offer assistance. 

University researchers worked 
together with Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Agriculture staff to 
develop a "Buy Tennessee" cam- 
paign. They created a logo to 
identify fresh produce grown in 
Tennessee and worked with a local 
supermarket chain which agreed to 
use the logo in their advertising and 
on produce in the store. 

The result of the marketing 
effort was a substantial increase in 
produce sales to large supermar- 
kets. 



Cornell project 
assists farm 
innovators 

Information gathered for the 
Farming Alternatives Project helps 
experts give farm innovators sound 
advice. Researchers at Cornell 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
surveyed 167 New York farm- 
based entrepreneurs. 

With the survey data in hand» 
the researchers could help families 
identify and evaluate new enter- 
prise options and marketing 
strategies. Rather than simply 
dispensing information on specific 
fanning altematives, the project 
emphasizes the decision-malcing 
process and helps people develop 
the management and marketing 
skills necessar> for successful farm 
diversification. 



As one of its first activities, the 
project conducted a series of four 
workshops for farm and rural 
families around the stat^ The 
woiicshops featured examples of 
successKirfarming entrepreneurs 
and provided training in basic 
business planning, management, 
and marketing to over 300 partici- 
pants. 

Project staff have now devel- 
oped a handbook for prospective 
farming irmovators. Using the 
handbook, farmers can evaluate 
personal and family considerations, 
available resources, alternative 
enterprise options, market poten- 
tial, production feasibility, and cash 
flow. 



Time-of'day 
electrical pricing 
cuts Utah 
irrigation costs 

Utah farmers who have 
adopted a new time-of-day electric- 
ity pricing system are slicing their 
irrigation pumping bills in half. 

Jay Andersen, agricultural 
economist at the Utah Agricultural 
Experiment Station, proposd the 
pricing system to help farmers 
shave their operating costs and turn 
a profit during a time of depressed 
farm prices. 

A problem began in the 1970s 
when favorable electrical power 
rates and strong feed grain and 
forage prices prompted farmers to 
increase crop irrigation. By the mid 
1980s electrical costs had increased 
nearly five-fold. Higher production 
costs, combined with depressed 
crop prices, had farm operators 
searching for rtkief. 

That's when Andersen 
proposed time-of-day pricing, 
where electricity would be less 
expensive during off-peak times, 
such as late at night. Farmers could 
schedule their imgation dunng the 
off-peak times. 
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Andersen estimates that 
farmers have saved several million 
dollars by using the alternative 
pricing^stem and should continue 
to save ill the future. 

Portions of Idaho have now 
adopted a similar time-of-day 
pricing option. Andersen continues 
to survey farmers who irrigate to 
determine their characteristics as 
wc ' as investigate provisions for 
tariffs to help fanners achieve peak 
farm profitability. 



Former farmer 
survey helps ease 
transition 

North Dakotans easing out of 
farming and into a new career can 
make a smoother transition, thanks 
in part to a survey of former 
farmers conducted recently. 

Researchers at the North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment 
Station queried former fanners 
about a number of topics, including 
which public or private agencies 
and programs they used when they 
quit fanning. This information has 
helped social service agencies, such 
as the North Dakota Job Service 
and North Dakota Human Services 
Departments, target special 
programs for former farmers. The 
agencies also used the data to help 
determine why certain programs 
were not being used. 

Based on their survey, the 
researchers developed a demo- 
graphic profile of the former farmer 
which can be used to better meet 
his or her needs. 



Annual survey 
charts farm 
progress 

Hach year social scientists at 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station check the pulse of Iowa's 



fanners. They accon?)lish this^ task 
via the Iowa Farmer Rural Life 
PoU, which surveys over 2,000 
farmers on everything from stress 
to Tow input agriculture. 

Paul Las'jy, who heads up the 
survey, sum ^ - Izcs the data and 
feeds it back, :;tatele^slators, 
county officials, the governor's 
office, and other policy makers in a 
position to take action where 
needed 

The survey was used recentiy 
to help the state legislature decide 
if the time was right to start 
reversing some of the rulings 
designed to help famiers tiirough 
periods of crisis. Data showed tiiis 
action could be quite damaging to 
the fanners and legislators decr'led 
not to begin dismantiing tiie 
programs. 

Survey results are also used to 
guide extension program develop- 
ment and are available to other 
states. 



I Livestock 
produpers consult 
computers 

Coloradoflivestock producers 
got a real boost when the Dite^ated 
Resource Management (IRM) 
program got underway a few years 
back. 

Ranch management faculty at 
Uie Colorado Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station worked with pr^cer 
organizations to create the IRM 
program to steer livestock produc- 
ers toward the most profitable 
management options. 

The program includes com- 
puter analysis, technical advise, and 
cooperation with the producer. 

IRM has a growing Ide of 
success stories. Here are just a few 
examples: 

• In 1986 one ranch saved 
530,000 based on IRM's recom- 
mendation to purcha;^ broi re- 



placement heifers rather tiiaii raise 
them. ^ . /.^ - ^ 

^ y -IRMJprovi^ 
smictiifmg pl2m a 
peiictog'tp^^^ helped 
tiie ranch onceagiamTiecome a 
viable business. 

• i^n econonuc analysis done 
by the IRM program helped a ranch 
turn around a net loss of $70 per 
cow to a net profit of $100 per cow 
in tfew^ J ears:.TIus was done 
prhnarily by: chan^g feeding 
philosojAy and sources of fc«d. 

niM*s computer software and 
metiiod of analysis have been 
refined so tiiat Uie program can 
assist producers throughout 
Colorado. 
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m might surprise somfoVk^h 
favorite local variety wasvpgf^^ 
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Bill Powers can't afford to spend too much time 
this autumn morning enjoying the view of his land 
that lies just outside the town of Kennewick in 
eastern Washington state. It's harvest time, and he's 
gpl truckloads of produce to load. 

Powers isn't shipping apples; he's loading wine. 
Bulk wine, in this case, to be blended with eastern 
varieties lhat are more acidic, and therefore less 
palatable, due to a shorter growing season. 

*it might surprise some folks back east if they 
knew their favorite local variety was upgraded with 
Washington wine," says Powers. 

It may surprise many that Washington wines now 
rank among the nation's best, in taste if not in 
volume. They're second only to California in the 
production of premium table wines — chardonnay, 
reisling, cabernet sauvi^non, among others — and 
hold their own with the Sunshine State m head-to- 
head taste test competition. 

But Washington wine growers don't seem to 
mind that their state is not synonymous with table 
wine yet. After all, there was hardly a wine grape 
grown in the state 20 years ago. 

Much of the industry's success goes to the inge- 
nuity, perseverence and salesmanship of a group of 
Washington Agricultural Research Center scientists 
who met in January, 1969, to discuss the future of 
what then was a nonexistent industry. Today, retail 
sales of Washington table wines have risen to $100 
million annually. 

When the group of agricultural economists, horti- 
culturists, and food scientists met in Prosser to 
discuss the feasibility of promoting a table wine 
industry in Washington, they already knew that it was 
technically possible to grow wine grapes in the state. 

*The question was, could we grow varieties that 
would produce quality wine that could compete in the 
marketplace," says Ray Folwell, professor of agricul- 
tural economics and one of those in attendence that 
winter day. "We knew we couldn't grow certain 
California varieties because they couldn't stand our 
early freezes. But we also knew we had the right guy 
on hand to answer that question, Walt Clore." 

Clore had been experimenting with growing 
quality wine grapes in Washington ever since he was 
first hired by Washington State University (WSU) in 
1937. "Mr. Grape," as Folwell calls Clore, tested 
many types of vitis vinifera grapes until he identified 
several that could withstand the weather and make 
quality table wine. 

Once convinced by Clore and others that it was 
possible to grow the grapes, the other experts 



researched and documented the potential for develop- 
ing a wine.grape'induspy in Washington. 

' "It was one 'tfiing to say, *yes we.can grow the 
grapes,' but Uien we had to ask whether this made 
economic sense," says Folwell. "Should we concen- 
trate on vineyards alone, or should we make our own 
wine as well? As it turned out, it made sense to 
gradually do.both." 

The team also investigated potential markets and 
the demand for table wine in the U.S. and analyzed 
the intemation^ trade flow of wine. They examined 
how it would afP^^ the state economy, studied socio- 
demographic characteristics of those who drank wine 
and those who did not to, effectively develop market- 
ing promotion, product, and pricing decisions. 

They found, indeed, there was a market for 
Washington grapes and wine, and the economic 
infrastructure existed within the state to support a 
wine industry. Now all the WSU experts had to do 
was convince the fanners to grow wine grapes. 

"We generated the information but it was up to 
the farmers to take the risk," says Folwell. "It took a 
few years for things to getoff the ground, but we feel 
good about how the industry is progressing." 

Statistics justify Folwell's feelings. Fewer than 
10 farmers were growing wine grapes on less than 
100 acres in 1976, producing less than 1,000 gallons. 
Now, there are 96 vineyards on nearly 1 1,000 acres, 
which yield more than 10 million gallons annually. 

So far, the wine grape industry has created more 
than 1,500 full- and part-time jobs, generating an 
estimated $13 million in annual wages. Every new 
job in the wine grape industry creates three nonagri- 
culturejobs. 

The feeling among growers and scientists alike is 
that they have just begun to tap the potential of the 
wine grape industry in Washington. Though three 
quarters of the wine produced is white, wineries are 
beginning to produce more red wines. 

"Nationally, premium table wine sales are down 
5%, while our sales are up 24% " Folwell points out. 
"I'd say we're doing pretty well." 

Twenty years ago, in the tri-city area of Ken- 
newick, Richland, and Pasco, there was not a single 
winery. Now there are 12 in a 20-mile radius. 
*That's indicative of the whole business, says grower 
Bill Powers. We have only 1 1,000 out of a potential 
80,000 acres in grapes now, according to the WSU 
horticulturists. So we've only scratched the surface 
regarding wine production in Washington. All in all, I 
guess I would say that the whole experiment has been 
an unqualified success." Marc Kennedy 
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Injured worker 
study benefits 
workers and their 
employers 

Washington Stale University 
( WSU) has a better method of reha- 
bilitating injured employees and at 
the same time makes the state's 
woiicer compensation system more 
cost effective. These improvements 
were based on joint research efforts 
of Washington Agricultural 
Research Center researchers and 
state agencies. 

A survey of 2,540 previously 
injured workers revealed the 
importance of the workers relum- 
ing to their former employers as 
quickly as possible after the injury. 
This factor proved to be far more 
important to the worker's rehabili- 
tation than the effects of the injury, 
degree of disability, occupational 
or educational status, magnitude of 
the continuing pain, depression or 
other psychological problems. 

Based on results of the survey, 
WSU implemented a new Risk 
Management Program. This 
program helps injured workers 
retum to their previous jobs as soon 
as possible. Those who cannot 
retum to their former jobs are aided 
in finding different jobs within the 
university. 

In its first year, this program 
saved nearly $53,000 in worker 
compensation costs. This represents 
an 1 1% "refund" on the univer- 
sity's annual industrial insurance 
premium. 

Wyoming takes 
charge 

An innovative program called 
"Wyoming Take Qiarge" is 
helping revitalize the state's local 
economy. Agricultural economists 



at the Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station did the research 
needed to implement'the program, 
which drav/s on the skills and 
talents of local residents to help 
plan and carry out community 
improvement programs. 

One project — the Greybull- 
Basin Take Chage Council — has 
served as a prototype for the 
program. GreybuU and Basin are 
two towns in the northern part of 
Wyoming, an area hard hit by 
recent declines in the state's 
economy. 

As a first step toward revitali- 
zation, the Take Charge Council 
began a project to reduce leakage 
from the area's retail and service 
sectors. To achieve this goal, 
researchers helped the Council 
mount a trade area analysis, survey 
consumers about their shopping 
preferences, and implement 
programs to encourage residents to 
buy locally. 

The success of the program is 
evidenced by an 1 1% increase in 
retail sales irfter one year. Other 
Take Charge Councils have 
implemented similar projects and 
an extension bulletin is being 
developed for statewide distribu- 
tion to help other communities help 
themselves. 

Research helps 
textile and apparel 
industries compete 

The textile and apparel 
industries are an important part of 
the economic base of rural upstate 
areas of New York. In fact, 78% of 
New York counties have textile and 
apparel manufacturing employ- 
ment. Cornell Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station researcher Susan 
Hester helps these industries 
remain competitive in the U.S. and 
worldwide markets. This, in turn, 
helps to keep New York's rural 
economy healthy. 

Hester's research charts 



national and interna%rial .markets 
in .textile and .apparel pi;^^^^ and 
closely ^yatchesA^ trade 
policy; j^arkfl shares and cost 
differentialVof tlhVNew Y State 
textile and app^irei industry are 
computed and'/blJowed tluough 
time to spot prjfiti;bL *.iarket 
niches for both textile and apparel 
manufacturers in upstate counties. 

The Cornell researcher also 
helps the industries zero in on 
problems to further development. 
For example, her research revealed 
tiiat inadequate labor supply is a 
major roadblock to textile and 
apparel industry growth in some 
upstate rural locations. 

Extension education programs 
help carry the results of Hester's 
research to local officials and 
textile and apparel manufacturing 
businesses in rural communities 
across the state. 

Jetty expansion 
brings rural county 
to life 

Tillamook is a rural county on 
Oregon's Pacific coast with a 
population of about 20,000. In 
1977, local officials learned of a 
plan to increase timber processing 
in their economically depressed 
community. Raw lumber would be 
barged to Tillamook for processing. 
However, the proposal required a 
safe harbor year around. 

Congress had previously 
authorized the U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers to build a 6,S00-ft. south 
jetty on Tillamook Bay, leaving 
this jetty 1,500 ft shorter than the 
north jetty. The two jetties of 
unequal length caused siltation and 
dangerous bar conditions. 

Tillamook community leaders 
asked Oregon Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station researchers Russ 
Youmans and William Rompa to 
apply an input-output economic 
, analysis model developed at 
Oregon State University. With help 



froni local business people and 
Tillamook County Extension 
agents, the team gathered the 
necessary information. The data 
was then processed through the 
model, which assesses both direct 
and indirect impacts of any given 
action on the local economy. 

Results showed that comple- 
tion of the south jetty would have a 
$4 million positive impact on the 
local economy each year. 

These results gave community 
leaders the encouragement and 
support they needed to request 
Congressional funding and helped 
prompt Congress to authorize the 
money to construct the extension to 
the jetty. 

Local officials report the com- 
mercial vese^ls can now access 
Tillamook bay two-thirds of the 
year — an increase of four months. 



Although tlie lumber company 
that planned to expand has since 
left the area, the jetty extension 
has helped the fishing industry. A 
county official says it has 
increased the economic impact of 
the fishing industry by one-third. 

Community leaders report 
the jetty expansion made Til- 
lamook Bay a "legitimate 
harbor." Current plans call for 
nearly doubling the number of 
slips in the Garibaldi Boat Basin 
over the next few years to accom- 
modate both commercial fishing 
and pi;^asure boats. 

There are fewer deaths due to 
unsafe bar conditions, more 
commercial boat owners want to 
use the bay as home port, and 
there has been an increase in 
transient fishing vessels using 
Tillamook as their summer port. 



Homeworking 
und^/ study 

At home work may be a 
profitable business alternative for 
many Vermonters, say Vermont 
Agricultoral Experiment Station re- 
searchers. Jobs include self 
employment, traditional market- 
place work done in the home, 
artistic and craft work, or nontradi- 
tional fanning. 

As part of a regional study, the 
researchers are exploring how at- 
home working families manage 
their time, space, and other 
resources to achieve success in 
their business, as well as the impact 
of these businesses on Vermont's 
economy. 
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In a pastoral little community named Belleville 
— set in the green rolling hiUs of southw^tern 
Wisconsin — there ^as no doctor, no clinic'^ and no 
pharmacy. And the downtown ariMi:Was;im 
shabby. That was 10 years ago. Toda3/;;;Belleyille has 
sever^ doctors, a clinic, a pharbacy^flTs^^^ 
lining Main Street, strong communi^ pride^ '^d a 
new sign that says Welcome to Beaiitifti Belle- 
ville!" What happened in Belleville is, indeed, 
beautifiiL 

Thanks to early 1970s Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station research pioneered by graduate 
students Larry Meiller and Glen Broom andlRural 
Sociology Professor Don Johnson, Belleville and 
more than SO other small towns in Wisconsin are 



becoming aware of what*s wrong and what's right in. 
thefccomniunitie^r - 




tto accept 
the ide^ youlve.pl^ed^f^^^^ 
now a professor^ of A'^ci^^^^^ the 
Univerij^;pf ^is^^ 
around fe.help a 

could make its own plans^bas^ on & insults. 'Ms 
conwnumty conseiwusapiprpa^^ involves juryeying 
conuriuriity' citi3?ens^^ 



are the problems in the community. Results of the 
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"The strength oftheremarcMs (H0^^^^ 
Community involvement meaM^^ 



survey are then presented in the local paper and at a 
town meeting." 

The three groups don't always agree. For 
example, in Barron County, though all three groups 
identified economic development as a major concern, 
citizens said local government was doing nothing to 
attract industry. But local government said that 
citizens were apathetic about development of an 
industrial park because they didn't want to pay for it 
with their tax dollar. *This kind of information puts 
tension into a community, and research shows that 
tension gets communication going. Communication is 
a precursor to progress," says Meiller. 

In Cumberland, surveyed elected officials said 
the biggest community problem was lake pollution, 
and the smallest concern was the need for youth 
recreation facilities. The citizens said just the 
opposite. As a result, an old gas station downtown 
was renovated to become a teen center, and the 
village built a community pool. 

In Belleville, tiiere was disagreement between 
citizens and elected officials when asked to rate how 
well elected officials handled economic development. 
Citizens said that the officials were weak and 
ineffective. Officials rated their own efforts as 
"great." As a result, citizens and officials formed an 
economic development committee. 

"The strength of the research is that it involves 
the people. Commimity involvement means com- 
munty ownership," says Don Johnson. He adds, 
"After we do the origmal test, we have been asked in 
several communities, years later, to come back and 
resurvey." 

In Belleville's original survey it was determined 
that people wanted more shopping opportunities, 
healUi care facilities, economic development, and 
improved appearance of Tie downto^vn. Since then, 
the clinic, the pharmacy, and downtown improvement 
are just se>jeral of many changes made based on 
survey results. For example, the^survey revealed an 
enormous amount of disconteni with dhe local phone 
service. One disgruntled citizen sent two pages of 
negative comments culled from jtoe survey about 
Belleville's phone service to the Public Service 
Commission, which, in turn, got an injunction against 
the phone company. Within one month, Belleville 
had a new computerized.phone service. 

*The retest 10 years later," says Dennis Domack, 
Dane County Community Development Agent, 
"shows that health care availability is no longer a 
problem, but that economic development remains a 
concern." 




P. 



Wauiiakee, Wisconsin ("The Only Watinakee in 
the World" reads the welcoming sigii at the edge of 
this commumty of 5,000 people), hasa similar 
success stqiy. 

TWelve years ago, the community consensus 
survey revealed that health care was the niimber one 
problem/ shopping, concern for elderly, and eco- 
nomic development were also problenis. 

As a result, Wauhkkee.now boasts two, clinics 
and the resurvey pfcomihuiiity problems shows that 
concerns' alipuf health ^ca^ services has (toped ifrom 
first to ISthVlace.'Ih addition^^ 
opened and elderty f()d& proems beg^ A Chamber 
of Commerce \yas formed, and a shopping area called 
the Village Mall now houses^ndhero^^^ store's* 

Even local restaurant ownere Pat and Doima 
O'Malley, who have operated O'Malley's Farin 
Kitchen since 1976, say, "We're glad tp see more 
restaurants m t6\yn. Even though they are competi- 
tion; people are more likely ,to sta^ in town and eat 
when they have five choices instejui ofo^^^ 

Capitalizing on the Germ& hmmg^ 
downtown busmesses have adopfed the Bavarian 
look, and 125 ne>y trees adorn the doV^tq^^ 
An mdustriaLpaik now houses a number pf industries 
that employ Hundreds of workers. "Waunakee 
followed the recommendations of the sufVey'all the 
way down the line," says Johnson. *The resurvey 
shows that because of the 35%''growth of the commu- 
mty from 1980 to 1986, traffic is now the major 
concern for this tovwi that doesn't even have one 
stoplight" 

In another community, Fort Atkinson, the survey 
showed a need for improvements to the primitive 
airport The idea of a new airport had been defeated 
on two previous referendunis ^because citizens 
believed that airport funding would come from their 
tax doUar and that the facility would only be a 
plaything for the rich. Once it was understood that 
the airport could be buflt with oufside funding and 
that the airport would enhance local mdustry, the 
plan was approved; 

What started out as a college term paper became 
significant social science research that's been helping 
communities help themselves throughout VTisconsin 
for a number of years. From Barron County to 
Belleville, from Cumberiand to Waunakee, commu- 
nities are assessing needs, communicating, growing, 
and changing. Most importantly, they are working 
together so they can grow together. Jeanne Dosch 
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Computers match 
communities and 
new industry 

Communities trying to attract 
new industries can't afford to waste 
time and effort courting the wrong 
businesses. They need to target 
industries that are most likely to 
locate and succeed in their area. 

A computerized data base 
developed at the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
can give individual guidance to 
1,100 communities in 13 northeast- 
em states. The system can pinpoint 
those manufacturing industries that 
an individual community has the 
best chance of attracting. It also can 
rank the community's chance of 
attracting a particular industry. 

^Targeting economic develop- 
ment efforts is necessary in a 
competitive world " says Bill 
Gillis, Assistant Professor of 
Agricultural Economics. "With this 
data base, communities can target 
the manufacturing industries that 
offer them the most potential — 
those that best match the labor 
force, transportation, and markets 
available.** The system takes 1 19 
factors into consideration, such as 
railroad ar-d airline access, distance 
to majo** highways, per capita state 
and local taxes, per capita income, 
proportion of the population with 
college degrees, and number of 
hospital beds. 

The system has two advan- 
tages for communities. Economic 
development leaders won*t waste 
time courting industries that aren*t 
likely to locate plants in their area, 
and tiiey aren*t as likely to end up 
with new industries that quickly 
fail because of bad location, says 
Frank Goode, agricultural econo- 
mist who conducted the research 
for the data base. 

The system includes communi- 
ties with populations of up to 
100,000 and is available through 



county extension offices. Extension 
agents in 13 states are being trained 
to work with economic develop- 
ment and community leaders using 
the system and giving guidance. 

Jobs and income 
for rural 
Wisconsin 
communities 

Rural community leaders all 
over Wisconsin have been looking 
for strategies they might use to im- 
prove jobs and income in their 
communities. Old strategies based 
on agriculture and natural resource 
exploitation and on attracting 
manufacturing plants proved less 
effective in the 1970s and *80s. 

In 1975, Wi^onsin Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station agricul- 
tural economists Glen Pulver and 
Ron Shaffer stepped in with a 
research program which has studied 
community economic development 
options, nonmanufacturing indus- 
trial potential, industrial location, 
computerized economic analysis, 
and the financing of new small, 
businesses. With Sydney Stani- 
forth, they examined commercial 
and industrial loan behavior of 
rural banks and the effectiveness of 
rural capital markets. 

Today many rural Wisconsin 
communities are successfully 
pursuing more comprehensive 
economic development strategie**. 
Service industries with sales 
outside the community and the 
state are bringing jobs and income 
to many small towns. Business loan 
behavior of many rural banks is 
more favorable to small town entre- 
preneurs. Wisconsin*s banking 
regulations have been modified to 
create a mr-e beneficial climate for 
rural businesses. The Pulver and 
Shaffer research program has been 
a significant factor in all these 
changes. 

The influence of the Shaffer 
and Pulver research program 
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extends beyond Wisconsin to the 
halls of Congress and to nearly 
every statehouse in America. 
Testimony to a variety of Congres- 
sional committees, workshops, and 
lectures across the coundy, and 
untold hours of consultation with 
plaimers and public officials bring 
the results of their research to bear 
on rural development across the 
country. The rural development 
policy agendas of both the National 
Governor's Association and the 
Council of State Government are 
shaped by the research of Pulver, 
Sh!^fer, a^id their colleagues. 

Population studies 
inform local 
leaders 

Sociologists at the Population 
Research Laboratory, Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station, 
manage a wealth of information 
about the state's population 
migration trends. This is useful 
information to state, district, and 
local planners, as well as interested 
leaders and planners in the pri\^«te 
sector. 

An important element of the 
project has been the development 
of population, school enrollment, 
labor force, and household projec- 
tions for the state, planning 
districts, and counties. 

A portion of tiie research in- 
volved a survey of special service 
needs of elderly people in two rural 
Utah counties. With the data 
gleaned from ±e survey, district 
officials and planners have devel- 
oped programs more responsive to 
the needs of elderly persons. 

The researchers have also 
tracked migration patterns of 
Utah's youth in order to better 
serve this age group. Their findings 
led to development of curriculum 
modules and was helpful to high 
school counselors, 
j Another portion of the project 
i examined differences in how native 



Utah residents and migrants viewed 
public policy issues. This informa- 
tion helps alert local officials to 
potential sources of conflict. 



Center helps 
Vermont towns plan 



for growth 



While the rest of the country 
views Vermont as a rural outpost 
where time stands still, these 
familiar with the state have 
witnesi>ed a steady march of 
"progress" in recent years. Urban 
spread, condominiums, ski resorts. 



shopping malls, industrial parks, 
and fast-fpod establishments have 
all taken theit toll on'the^.smtel 

Can the'quSity.o^^^^ 
Vermont life accom^^ >_ 
rapid growth? [Conm and 
planners nged iitfortnatioh to 
answer this question. 

For over 15 jeafs two u^ts 
within the Vermont Agncult^ 
Experiment Stafion HkVe';l^ 
gathering socioI6gi(^|dem^ 
and economic dafe aibputAe^ 
and region. Dr. Fred Sc^^^ 
the Center for RursJ Smdies;^ 
University of Vennbn^cve?sees 
the Vermont Cqmmiiiuty 
Bank. This repository of slatisticd 
information includes national and 



state census data;^yptihg;re^^^ 
i&d a mmaa'^b^^^^ 
^ THfepn^ll^ei^^ 

vsociologtcalapd-demogramc 
questions r^vU^;; 

^ .colm^Bjevins;'!^^^ 
' "Agaculiu 

npmibsi^^]^^ " 
; &afipfla^^^ 
^ v/Ttimv^^ 

. j)royides^^^ jSji^oteere 
i^oiioimai^^^ 
{he:c&4^enHfy 

, conmwiitj^£to^ show 
hov^AeJn^ 
tocatioh is shifted 




The beauty of the model is that it allows the user to easily 
examine the impact of various scenarios. 



about 500 people, our oil activity was going down. 
As a result, the model suggested that we should not 
overbuild for the impact and we're really glad we 
dian't;* 

Erland Schulze, mayor of LaGrange, agrees, 
"Thanks to the help from the researchers, we went 
with the flow. Business people ordered more mer- 
chandise, but that was all. The TAMS model basi- 
cally said, *watch it . . . this could fall apart.' " 

Unfortunately, a nearby community, Giddings, 
geared up for a boom with so much vigor that profits 
quickly turned to losses. "Giddings had a terrific oil 
boom," says Legler, "and they viewed it as perma- 
nent. They sunk a lot of money into development. 
Now that the oil activity is over, businesses and 
taxpayers are paying the price." 

Says Texas A&M rural sociologist Steve Mur- 
dock, TAMS helps communities in two very special 
ways, "First, it helps a community avoid failing to 
build when what's coming requires more buildings, 
services, and gro\^ h. And second, as in the case of 
Fayette County, it helps a community know when to 
avoid overbuilding if needs are temporary." 

TAMS was developed by Murdock and col- 
league Professor Larry Lcistritz from North Dakota 
State University. Simply put, it is a computerized 
socioeconomic impact projection system that pro- 
vides projections of economic, demographic, public 
service, and fiscal conditions in a designated impact 
region for a 25-year planning horizon. "The beauty of 
the model is that it allows the user to examine the 
implications of numerous alternative scenarios with 
relative ease," says Murdock. "For example, if we 
want to know the impact if twice as many people 
move into a community as originally predicted, we 
enter data and learn the impact on everything from 
population to police officers." 

The model was extremely useful to the farmers 
of North Dakota in the aftermath of the drought of 
1988. Agronomists at North Dakota State University 
surveyed the state for crop damage, and using a form 
of the TAMS model, they were able to project the 
financial impact. "By being able to define the mone- 
tary impact, economists were able to accurately 
inform national policy makers of the size of the 
problem and the lieed that existed. This information 
was a key to determining the budget for the Drought 
Assistance Act/* sjiys Larry Lcistritz, 

"Using TAMS, we figured .out that our real loss 
was $3.68 billion," says economist Tim Mbrtenson 
from North Dakota State University. He adds, "You 
better believe this projection and hard data were 



useful when we asked for irelief. We could sayv^See 
... this is how big our problem rekily is;**' 

The TAMiS was also used iri Deaf'SmjA 
a once booming apcult^ Ae Texas 

handle. Largely'b!»cause of Wgher costs of im^ 
agricuUural,activ wahirig. Asa n^ul^ihc 
conimuriity w^;?xpe^ populatioftlp^^ 
declines'iri nrniitactiiring, empjojnmenV 
retail trade, and iricome.lJow levels, of cd^ucatioh a^^ 
increasing oime rates cdmpplunded their pfoblei^^^ 
Citizens of Hereford, jaigest city in the county,- ask^ 
for help. 

"We found the area had imdeygone tremendous 
growth and change in the"la5t3b"yearst^ 
development of undergroimd,ragatibni sayVJohn 
Perrin, Hereford Ar^ Ecoriomc Cfeyeloprnen 
Council. But spiiilihg costs of natural gas, lised to 
fuel the irrigation pumps, caused problems. We 
realized we needed to be less dependent on agricul- 
ture." 

Hereford officials contacted Texas A&M re- 
searchers. The TAMS model once again was applied, 
this time to project future economies and demo- 
graphic conditions based on continued low growth, 
compared to medium or high growth. Ultiihately, it 
provided insight into the likely future conditions in 
the area if nothing happened to change the course of 
economic development. 

The low growth scenario predicted what would 
happen if current levels of economic activity contin- 
ued. The TAMS model projected that this would 
result in continuing slow decline — employment 
would drop 25% over the next 30 ycais, and popula- 
tion would decline 6%. If currenf trends continued, it 
was clear addhional drops in employment and 
population would lead to related declines in the 
business and service structure of the area: 

*TAMS really helped ^as understand where we 
would be if we stayed on the sanie track, and also 
where we could be if we ekpcnenced high or medium 
growth. In a quarititative \vay;it,glfve us a look at 
possible futures based on assumptions. It gave the 
basis for harder data. Diie pf thVresuIts is that when , 
wc ask for govenurient^istiuicc, v/e now have 
some hard evideiicc of the impact of development 
and the lack of it," says Perrin. 

Theiolks of Fayettc.County, the North Dakota 
farmers, the leadersjn Hereford, Texas,. are alia little 
bit wiser and a little bit luckier thari niahy people. 
They have information that can Help them plan, 
prepare, and prosper, they've gotten a chiancc to 
glimpse into possible futures. Jearme Dosch 




StudyKeips 
Nevc^cgunties 
share heal^ costs 

A young couple from the 
Midwest, driving to California in 
search of work and a , new life, 
lower Iheir windshield visors and 
squ«i:( into the setting Nevada sun. 
Their 1977 Toyota leaks oil. and 
shows signs of a dozen Rust Belt 
w'^nters. Unless there's a tight grip 
on the steering wheel, the bald Ures 
tend to drift across the road. Th^ 
days of driving take their toll on the 
young man, whose momentary 
inattentiveness allows the vehicle 
to roam onto the roadside gravel. 
He ovenrcacts; the car fishtails, hits 
a reflector pole, flips three times, 
and settles right side up. 

Fortunately, seat belts save the 
lives of the young man and woman, 
but their injuries require they spend 
a week in an intensive care unit in a 
Reno hospital. Their stay costs 
nearly $100,000, but^bccause they 
had no money and no insurance, 
the hospital legally bills the county 
in which the accident occurred. 
Nearly all costs were eventually 
covered by the state's Indigent Ac- 
cident Fund, for which rural coun- 
ties can apply to cover such 
instances. 

The above scenario is hypo- 
thetical, but it's repeated in reality 
in one form or another hundreds, of 
times each year throughout nual 
Nevada. 

Up until 1982, rural counti^^ 
were liable for the urbati tip^ital 
bills and were expected'tq collect 
delinquencies from indigents. But 
Assembly BiU 218 established a 
levy on the statcwide ad valorem 
ph)peity, &x Jto cover indigent 
enieiigency hedth.c^. 

•Ttesc coiihtiw foimd U 
difificiiit to, ^oK hundreds of 
thpusaciis of dpUarsjn combined 
ambulance^ Ip^ medical, and 
urban Hpspitai costs chhualiy 



accrued, by indigente^!' explai^^ 
Tom Hams, ais^ of 
agricultiial le^npmii^^^^^^^ 
I^evada^AgricM 
Station in Renpp 
have a limted ta^ba^Yihex!^ 
spai^Iy.p6pulatdo;1a^^^ 
and theledc^ gpycm^ 
90%:pf >he land m.ntraJl^m 

Rescarch^ byJHams. 
and ^v^c^Qoiji^^ 
218 pasi Aclc^sliin^ 
ing tte extent to which errw^en^c^; 
indigOTthedth carc;was \ 
draining Nevada's riual smd tuban; 
countieis. ' j _ 

They, documents Uih prpblerii 
by examining fte emergen^^^ 
medical services and incUgent- 
health care costs for Humboldt 
County in fiscal year ,1^81-82. 
They found that of the 565fMbu- 
lance calls made by EMS.pe^nnel 
that year, 225 involved honrc- ~ 
sidents, 28 ptwhichwere indigent 
The indigent bill fbram|ulancc 
local care, and out-pfHCpunty 
hospital costs catne't6;$82^ 
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leagues highlighted ihe situation 
and suggested ways of alleviating 
the indigent health care burden for 
rural counties and urban hospitals 
alike. For starters, they suggested a 
uniform definition of the term 
"indigent." They also suggested 
adding a levy to the statewide 
property tax to pay for indigent 
ambulance and hospital bills, which 
was soon thereafter incorporated 
into Bill 218. 

"The woric of the research 
team was invaluable," says Had- 
field, who had extensive experience 
with indigent emergency health 
care problems as <:ount>' manager 
of Douglas County in the early 
'80s. **If it wasn't for their excel- 
lent documentation of the problem 
in Humboldt Count}', the legisla- 
ture would not have enacted Bill 
218.'' 

So far, the system has worked 
**pretty well" according to Harris, 
but there were some wrinkles left to 
iron out. 'The bill was written only 
to cover emergency care for 
indigents injured on the highway, 
which makes up 30-35% of that 
total population," he says. 

'*It doesn't cover people who 
are injured hitching a ride on trains, 
for example. And it doesn't cover 
people at work. It's not like the 
Midwest; there isn't much manu- 
facturing in Nevada, with unions 
and health care coverage. Most 
people here me self-employed and 
many arc under- or uninsured. In 
rural areas, it's agriculture and 
mining. We've had a boom out 
here recently in mining. Many 
people are coming here looking for 
woric, and many are uninsured. 
Many elderly people who have 
gotten by so far without insurance 
are adding to the overall indigent 
emergency care costs as well. 

Statistics show Harris these 
problems are going to continue and 
that one way or another, the people 
of the stale of Nevada are going to 
end up paying for them. He just 
wants to make it more equitable, to 
spread the cost around so that one 
particular county isn't going to bear 



the brunt of indigent emergency 
care cost, 

Hadfield agrees. "The counties 
want to be responsible," adds. 
Hadfield. "As employers, wc want 
to cover our own costs as much as 
possible, which we believe will 
help keep medical costs down 
everywhere. We just needed the 
OK from the legislature for us to 
help ourselves." 

Both got their wish when the 
legislature recently passed Assem- 
bly Bill 45, which increaiscdll^c 
indigent medical levy 1.5 cefils and 
allowed counties to adjust flieif' 
taxes to cover resident health care 
costs. Marc Kennedy 

Ag economists find 
better way to 
distribute state 
funds 

New York State's government 
officials were faced with a prob- 
lem. The state's local governments 
were under considerable fiscal 
pressure due to lost Federal 
Revenue Sharing funds, and these 
governments viewed the state's 
general purpose aid to municipali- 
ties as both insufficient and 
inequitably distributed. 

Enter agricultural economics 
researchers a!i Cornell Agricultural 
Experiment Station. To provide 
firm data to use in calculating fund 
distributions, the researchers first 
tackled the mammoth task of 
cataloging the variety of services 
provided by local governments and 
how these services are financed 

The data were used to develop 
an innovative approach for estimat- 
ing service cost functions. This 
information, in mm, was used to 
predict the cost of providing stan- 
dard levels of 16 services for each 
local government u: ^♦atc. The 
state can now "try out" various 
policy options for allocating 
general purpose state aid to local 
governments. 



Research in this area contin- 
ues, with current cmpKasis on^ 
foUov^g:;P;detc|m 
^ smi& cqsfstro ^ysize 

' of jiurisdi^^^^ 

\yhich swiow exlii6it economies 
of size,and 3) id^hldfym wntigu- 
.ous jurisdictiorisiikeljrto benefit 
by consolidation of services. , 

Rjsisearch^^^^^ 

'HoW do youbest Im^ 
waste innm^ 
ecohiMnis^ 
the^feimwsee'Ag^^^ 
ment Stetionatl^^ 
foufiufairTeimws^^^ 
answer tWiquestioh. ; ^ 

Ebaltq its disper^ PPPMlv 
tion,sd^id Waste wUectiori costs 
can be a major expeji^^ 
counties. At fe^wmet^ 
collection poibts must be cony en- 
ient and aesthetically accepiteble^to 
entice residents to pix4)erly handle 
solid wastes. 

The Tennessee researchers 
studied two potential methods of 
handling solid waste: the green 
box system and the convenience 
center system. The green box 
system' utilized large green contain- 
ers located at 50 or more sites 
throughout the county. No 
attendant was present at the sites. 
The convenience center concept 
reduced the number of disposal 
sites to between four and ten fenced 
locations operated jy an attendant. 

After analyzing data on 
comparative costs and aesthetic 
benefits of the two collection, 
systems, the researchers found the 
convenience center system super- 
ior. Annual waste collection costs 
to the counties using convenience 
centers decreased between 13% and 
51%. County officials concur that 
the <:cnters also increased the 
attractiveness of the county to 
residents and tourists. 
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^7 think our county has been left out in terms of economic 
development because of our old school 



When you look al iU you simply see a sagging, 
archaic structure. It's a school. 

This old building, located in niral Charlotte 
County, Virginia, is worn out by time,.weaiher, and 
the thousands of students who have passed up and 
down its halls these past 60 years. 

Look around and you'U see a school that has 
buckets catching the cold rain as it falls indoors as 
well as out You'll see poorly lit hallways, an 
exhausted gymnasium, high ceilings, and creaky 
floors. You'll see no modem facilities. None. It's not 
a pretty picture is it? 

But here's something you don't see when you 
look at this school. You donH see the impact that this 
school has on potential manufacuiring companies, 
factories, and industries who may have an interest in 
locating in Charlotte County. Is it likely they will find 
this school attractive? No. Is it possible that they will 
decide against locating their facility here because the 
school appears inadequate? Maybe. 

These questions are the crux of new research in 
the field of education and economic development. 
Researchers theorize that money spent on the struc- 
ture, which ultimately is money spent on the student, 
will have a significant impact on future area eco- 
nomic development 

Though this research is in early stages, here's 
what social scientists are learning. According to 
Kevin McNamara, Assistant Agriculniral Economics 
Profei»bor and Rural Development Economist at the 
Georgia AgnculUiral Experiment Station, "We found 
that after a 10% increase per pupil expenditure, the 
snident had an 8 to 10 point positive impact on 
achievement scores. Also, where we looked at 
Scientific Research Association (SRA) scores (a 
standardized achievement score), the higher the 
scores, the higher the likelihood of a company 
locating in the area." 

McNamara adds, "If we look at math, the 
percentage of teachers with masters degrees in a 
school was significantly related to student math 
achievement. And in reading, the IOw«^r the pupil-per- 
leacher ratio, the better the reading scores were." 

So, following this theory, it is clear that one way 
to enhance a community's economic development is 
to improve the schools by investing money in 
smdents, facilities, and teachers. "If you increase 
funding to a school, it ha^ a positive impact on school 
quality and student learning, which, in turn, increases 
the probability of attracting industry," says Mc- 
Namara. 

It's hoped that this theory will be tested in the 



case of the antiquated middle school in Oiariolte 
County, Vugmia, Says Sue Raftery, rural sociologist 
with the Southeastern Education Improvement Lab, 
"At this writing, a feasibility suidy has suggested that 
$6 million is required to build a new middle school 
for the 600 sixth through eigth graders who would use 
the facility.** 

Paul St^leton is the Superintendent of Schools 
of Oiarlotte County, a county so rural that it doesn't 
have a stoplight and has oidy one restaurant Staple- 
ton's observations ally with hypotheses of social 
scientists. "While lumbering is a big industry, and a 
few plants dot the county, there is not much promis- 
ing in the way of economic development I think our 
county has been left out in terms of economic 
development because of our old school. We can see 
what has happened in other surrounding conununities. 
There has been a surge in growth due to lots of 
things, but I also believe that the better schools in 
other counties have attracted factories." 

Stapleton says he's felt the sting of rejection by 
industries who have turned up theu: noses at the ailing 
middle school. "It's true that potential indusuies 
come here and they take a look at our school. They 
make value judgments and decide that since this 
school is so run down, we don't take pride in our 
school, and that our education is inferior. They also 
look at the school as the place where theu: futiue 
potential employees will be educated. Because they 
are not impressed with what they perceive to be the 
quality of education, they don't want much to do with 
the community." 

"It's really a Catch 22," says Stapleton. "We 
need to improve our tax base so we can improve our 
schools. But we can't attract business because of our 
poor school, so it's hard to improve the tax base." 
Stapleton offers this added twist for having more 
local industry, "I think that if a frnn located here, 
some students would be more motivated to leam 
because they'd have a potential employer waiting " 

In Charlotte County, Virginia, the teachers, 
students, parents and Paul Stapleton wait. The School 
Board has approved the $6 million for the new school 
and now word must come from the State Board of 
Education. Social scientists are anxious to apply 
theory to practice in this southern school. If predic- 
tions hold true, the school could have a positive 
impact on the students as well as the economic 
climate of scenic Chariotte County. A very positive 
impact, Jeanne Dosch 



study focuses on 
rural adolescents 

Two ComeU Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station researchers are 
focusing on the state's rural 
adolescents. D. Hedlund and R. 
Ripple in the Department of 
Education have initiated the 
Program on Rural Adolescent 
Development (PRAD). The study 
will follow a sample of rural 
adolescents liu-ough their high 
school years into adulthood to leam 
about the influences of family, 
school, the community, and social 
group. 

Substudies of PRAD will in- 
vestigate career decision making, 
school motivation and dropping out 
of school, attitudes and knowledge 
about alcohol and drug use, and 
attitudes and knowledge about 
reproductive health and sexuality. 

Model preschool 
program underway 

The Rural Area Model 
Preschool Project strives to provide 
quality social and educational 
experiences for handicapped 
childrc** living in rural communi- 
ties in eastem Wa^ington. 

Project director Sherrill 
Richarz, who is with the Depart 
ment of Child and Family Studies 
at Washington Agricultural 
Research Center, says rural districts 
need to provide viable, quality, and 
cost effective programs for 
handicapped children, a group that 
has increased by more than 100% 
from 1982-1985. 

To this end, she designs 
programs to meet the specific needs 
of each community. These pro- 
grams help eliminate the need to 
bus children to other districts, 
thereby saving transportation costs 
and travel stress on the children and 



their families. 

The unique aspect of her 
approach is that uses a strong 
base of local, social, and political 
involvement and ensures long-term 
support for this mainstreaming. 

During the first year of the 
three year program, Richarz 
analyzed tlie social and ecological 
factors affecting these preschool 
programs. She also trained teachers 
and child care providers to woric 
with all children and develop 
activities that would demand 
interaction between handicapped 
and nonhandicapped children. 
Additionally, she produced a 
new.sletter to support and promote 
these preschools. 



Balancing work 
and family 

Sweeping changes have trans- 
formed the structure and chat^acier of 
the American family in recent years. 
In more than half of all American 
marriages tjday, both husband and 
wife work outside the home. This 
increasing number of dual-income 
families, combined with the rise in 
the number of single-parent families, 
has affected the reciprocal relation- 
ship between the domains of work 
and home. Individuals are often torn 
between work and family commit- 
ments. 

To keep in step with these trans- 
formations, Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
permient Station researchers in the 
Department of Family and Consumer 
Sciences Education investigated 
ways in which secondary education 
home economics curricula could be 
updated. 

Nealry 300 secondary teachers 
in Iowa completed a quesitonnaire 
mcluding 50 work and family 
concepts. From the survey results, 
the researchers could focus on the 
topics teachers consider important. 
These topics include family and 
home satisfaction, job demands and 
expectations, decision-making and 



problem solving, timemanage- 
ment, financial management^ 
getting alohg with others, positive 
self-identity, acceptance of 
responsibility, choosing an occupa- 
tion, and developing good work 
habits and attitudes. 

Researchers used the survey 
data to develop a model work and 
family curriculum for middle and 
high school programs in Iowa, 
Project staff developed lessons in 
four topic areas — work and family 
lifestyle choices, balancing work 
and family roles, work influences 
on family life, and family influ- 
ences on work life. 

The revised curriculum was 
disseminated to all secondary 
vocational home economics 
teachers in the state at a recent 
conference. In service workshops 
are being developed so that 
teachers can more effectively 
utilize these materials. 

The ^^andalism 
Game^^ 

Nebraska Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station researchers help their 
state's youth play the "Vandalism 
Game." The researchen are not 
promoting crime. The Vandalism 
Game is an educational tool to help 
youth respect property and reduce 
the incidence of vandalism. 

Program development was 
prompted by statistics that about 
2,000 Nebraskans are arrested for 
vandalism each year, most of them 
youth. Since this is a crime that 
often goes unreported, the actua! 
number of incidents probably 
exceeds that number many times. 
Also, victimization studies have 
shown that property damage 
associated v^th vandalism is the 
type of incident Nebraska residents 
most often encounter. 

Targeted for 5th to 8th grade 
students, the VandaHsm Game 
covers five lessons. Each lesson 
includes basic facts or concepts and 
experimen*al exercises and 
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activities. Special emphasis is 
placed on activities groups may use 
to investigate school or neighbor- 
hood vandalism. 

Each year up to 3,000 youth 
participatein the program, which is 
available through youth groups, 
educational organizations, end law 
enforcement agencies. 



Videos help teach 
math 

Our national crisis in science 
education is getting worse, feels 
one official with the National 
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'\ . . only 5 of 40 families interviewed recalled any assistance 
they received from government agencies^ churcHeSy or any 
other organization in the community. " 



The farm crisis of the 1980s forced many rural 
families to give up not only their land, but their way 
of life as well. 

How did these families cope with the changes? 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station rural 
sociologists William and Judith Heffeman went to 
the heart of the question by conducting a study of 
families being forced from their farms for financial 
reasons. 

In 1985, they received a call from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The House Agriculture Commit- 
tee was seeking information on what was happening 
to farm families being forced from their farms. It was 
known that losing a farm devastated not only 
individual family members, but adversely impacted 
the rural community as well. 

Funded through the Economic Research Service 
of USDA, the study by the Heffemans sought to learn 
more about the process of losing a farm, as well as 
determine the special needs of such families and the 
assistance they received. 

The rural sociologists spoke with 40 families 
from one of the more agriculturally productive 
counties in Missouri. All had lost their farms between 
Jan. l,1980,and Jan. 1,1985. 

Rural communities are often depicted as pulling 
together in times of crisis. But the Heffemans found 
the farm crisis was more likely to tear communities 
apart. "People around here just stood by waiting to 
see if we would starve to death, and we almost did," 
said one individual. 

The Heffemans found only five of the forty 
families interviewed recalled any assistance they 
received from govemment agencies, churches, or any 
other organization in the community. 

Although it seemed the families had nowhere to 
turn, assistance was available. There were county 
programs for food stamps, commodity foods, and 
health assistance. Families had access to job retrain- 
ing programs and similar services. Qiurches and 
other groups within the community were concerned 
about the social well-being of community members. 
Why then did so few farm families find the assistance 
they needed? 

The Heffemans found that the majority of the 
fwnily members going through the process of losing 
their farms experience depression. Withdrawal often 
accon^anies such feelings so that at a time when 
individuals and families were facing a crisis, they 
also had a tendency to withdraw from the people and 
community around them. 

*They were accustomed to taking care of their 



own needs. Many of them were ideologically 
opposed to many of the social service programs 
because^they felt they helped those unwilling to 
work/\expWn's >William:Heffernan. 

The Heffenms such individuals 

did not hayl th^ gsycUol9gibal or emotipnal sti^tJBth 
to asicfor a^sisM 

educationai.and pA^^^^ assistance program iWi&ed 
people tbreach^^^^ 

If^ani^ fa^ be-helped through 

such a drisiV, then %>t^^^ have to 

be changed'tp reach out to those:jja need: 

The Heffemans recomi^^ several areas be 
pinpointed for assistance t6?fam families: rural 
economic development; mental health outreach; 
information service; job certificadpnrriet>yo and 
traini'^g; changes in reqiiiremehts of entitlement 
programs; and the needs of rurd youth. 

ResultStfrom the Missouri research and informa- 
tion gathered from similar studies in other stages were 
used by members of Con^ss in.drafting Section 
1440 of the Food Security Act of 1985. This legisla- 
tion was developed to provide funding for assistance 
to distressed farm families. 

In 1985, when the House Agriculture Committee 
first sought information on farm families iii crisis, 
very little research \vas available. But because of the 
Missouri research and s'^milar studies, that informa- 
tion base has been greatl/ enhanced, according to 
William Heffeman. 

The Department of Labor's Displaced Farmer 
Program, religious Oiganizations, schools, health care 
organizations, and many other groups used the 
research as the basis for ensu: ing th^eir programs were 
effective in meeting the needs of the rural ;^pulation. 

At stake is more than the welNbeing of farm 
families having lost their farm, conclude the Heffer- 
nans. They say depression experiencd by such 
individuals can spread throu^out the entire rural 
community. 

"In many parts of our state, we see small com- 
munities which have given up. There is a sense of 
helplessness, hopelessness, and futurelessness within 
these communities. This is often the result of what 
we might call collective depression," they say. 

Rural development is the only hope many rural 
communities have for survival. But more effort is 
needed to revitalize the mral economy. Research and 
information can provide the necessary fuel to move 
the rural economy toward a brighter future. 

Lori Schieldt 
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FannfiaimiiesAyiA 
difficul%s often find themselves 
psychologic^^ in their 

communities; Mto 
tundExj^nSte^^^^ researcher 
Paul Rosenbiktt*s'fo 
boot^^Famrngb^^^ 
helps indiyiSualS'Who w^^ 
these jfam the; 
roadblofcks to rishabjlitating them 
and their coim 

(toe jssiie th4 bpok.addte 
is the social psychoid 
isolation. "Familieis in serious 
troul3le often do many thmgs that 
lead to their isolation from the 
community", says Rosenblatt. "The 
community does many things, 
some of them very well meamng, 
that isolate these families." 

Psychologists ^yho woik witl\ XG; 
farm faniilics Kay e used , J^j^ 

Rosenblatt's research findings tq^ 
constnict stiohger.suppprt groups 
for farm families in serious 
economic troubile. 

Also, an extension program' ^ 
now being used helps rnediators , jf/j 
better underst^d the dynaniics of ^^;| 
farmer/lender mediation sessions. {';| 
Additional extension programs ^ 
based on this research are in the 
works* 
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Disabhd children 
learti to help 
themselves 

The results of a stody of devel- 
opmentally disabled children in 
Kauai, Hawaii, has helped improve 
their care and reduce public costs. 

Researchers in the Unit on 
Human Development and Family 
Studies at the California Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Davis 
exammed the patterns of successful 
development of rural, low-income 
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efforts, the researchers collected 
information on the public*s current 
knowledge* attitude, and use of 
child restrmnt devices. With this 
data in hand; the team planned their 
educational strategy, which 
included general public awareness, 
preschool curricula, parent educa- 
tion programs, and restraint loaner 
programs. 

The Tennesse program has 
proved to be effective, with the 
bottom line showing fewer deaths 
and injuries to young children. 

Various components , of the 
program have been refined and in- 
stitutionalized on a permanent basis 
in the State Department of Health 
and Environment. Data from the 
research were also used to elimi- 
nate a loophole in the law that 
allowed an older passenger to hold 
a young child in his or her arms. 
Researchers found this practice to 
be unsafe. 

Housing options 
for rural elderly 
examined 

Rural elderiy in New Yo± 
have iv ^eived a helping hand from 
Cornell University researchers. 
With financial assistance fipm the 
Cornell Agricultural Experiment 
Station and other federal agencies, 
the researchers have helped 
highlight housing problems the 
rural elderiy face. 

Many rural elderly would like 
to move to different housing more 
in line with then" needs. However, 
many are ".locked in" their present 
housing mainly because they lack 
suitable alternative options. 

After the Cornell researchers 
measured the extent of the problem, 
they worked on some solutions. 
They have designed educational 
and training materials to inform the 
elderly of their housing options. 
Local community leaders are told 
of the roadblocks local zoning 
ordinances and other planning 



devices create for elderly housing 
development Also, an extensiye 
training network working through 
the Cooperative Extension system 
has reabhed thousarids.of ih3ividu-f , 
ais in positions tp improve elderly 
housing; . 

The research pn holding: 
choices and options for me 'elderly 
includes aiiwk^^lopg:^^ 
and housekeepmg se^yic^s;^ . 
elderly wh6;wish^^^^ 
inde^hdeniiy^^^ v 
important in rural areas wpfe.^ ^ 
formal services are oiSeh-fess 
available. 



proposals. Plus, the evaluation 
process itself served to enhance 
both programs' visibility and 
prestige within the community. 



Human semicje 

evaliJUitiom^ 

smaMpwnj^^ 

Evaluating human service 
programs olFfered in small towns 
can have a positive effect on tiie 
entire community. Research 
conducted by Jennifer Greene at 
Cornell Agricultural Experiment 
Station helped one ?own improve 
its youth employment program and 
its child care information and 
referral service. 

Green's evaluation research 
results helped the community make 
policy or prograni decisions to: 

• Pennancntly increase staff 
resources for tiie youth employ- 
ment program. 

• Add a job training component 
to the youth employment program. 

• Redirect piublicity and 
outreach campaigns for youtii jobs 
toward the local small business 
community, . 

• Add a training requirement 
for child care providers to the child 
care program*s registration 
guidelines. 

• Strengtiien and expand tiie 
agency's activities emphasizing the 
quality of child care and provider 
training. 

In botii programs, the evalu- 
ation results were further used to 
develop and justify funding 
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To Decide or Hang Loose 




1. Mark the decisions that are almost automatic "A". 

2. Mark the 5 most important (critical) decisions "C". 

Were there any decisions made in the story that aren't on the score card? 
What are they? 



What are the 5 most important c ^sions? 

Decision Reason 



Rank the decision with your club members and come up with a definition of why a 
decision is important to a person. 
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I UJant To 



Mark C for a clear objective or for an unclear objective. 

I want to make five new friends this semester. 

I want to have a better life than my parents have. 

I want to be accepted for admission at the state university when I graduate. 

I want to get married before I am 25 years old. 

I want to select courses for next year in which I can get grades of B. 

I want to make this a better 4-H club. 

I ^^ant to help correct the pollution problem in my area. 



On the lines below write three clear objectives for yourself: 




KEYS FOR CLEAR OBJECTIVES: 



Make clear the what will be done 



Set the when it will be done 
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Values fluctinn 



Worksheet No. 1: A List of Fourteen Values 



I would like to "buy": 





iteni: 


1 . 


Wealth 


2. 


Equality 


3. 


Family 


4. 


Progress 


r 

D. 


Tradition 


6. 


Freedom 


7. 


Love 


3. 


Health 


9. 


Peace 


10. 


Justice 


n. 


Beauty 


12. 


Wisdom 


13. 


Power 


14. 


Happiness 



What I'd like to pay: What I paid; 
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Values fluction 



Worksheet No. 2: A List of Twenty Character Traits 
I would like to "buy": 

What I'd like to pay: What I paid; 





Item: 


1. 


Honest 


2. 


Playful 


3. 


Self-confident 


4. 


Orderly 


5. 


Aggressive 


6. 


Courageous 


7. 


Cooperative 


8. 


Competitive 


9. 


Creative 


10. 


Loyal 


11. 


Responsible 


12 


fr^ ri nn 


13. 


Sel f-directing 


14, 


Independent 


15. 


Rational 


16. 


Curious 


17. 


Spontaneous 


18. 


Friendly 


19. 


Flexible 


20- 


Openminded 
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• Situation : You are going with a 
boy or girl that your parents can't 
stand. They will not like it if 
you keep him or her as a friend. 

Objective : To keep your friend and 
to get your parents to change their 
minds about the friend and to have 
more respect for your judgment. 

Alternatives (list all possible al- 
ternatives that meet your objectives) 



Your values (related to this situa- 
tion): You want respect for your 
judgment; independence; friendship. 
(Add your own values.) 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 
5. 



Have a family conference with 
parents. 

Talk to friend about what to 
say and how to act during a 
visit at your house. 

Look at your friend again to 
be sure your judgment is good. 



Information (list the information you 
need to have about these alternatives) 

1. The mood your parents are in 
before asking for a family con- 
ference. 

2. Whether or not your friend sus- 
pects your parents' attitude. 

3. What is it that really "bugs" 
your parents? What evidence do 
they have? 



4. 
5. 



Now, imagine yourself in the situa- 
tion below. Try to think of alter- 
native courses of action you might 
take and information you would need 
before you decided which course was 
best for you. 

Situation : Your friends are urging 
you to join them in smoking pot. 
They kid you constantly. You don't 
really want to join them, but you 
do want their friendship. 

Objective : To retain the friend- 
ship 0^ the group, but not have to 
sMke pot. 

Alternatives (list all possible alter- 
natives that meet your objectives) 



1. 
2. 
3. 




Your values ; Independence; health; 
get along with parents; get along 
with law; and be part of a group. 
(Add your own values.) 



Information (list the information you 
need to have about these alternatives) 



1. 
2. 
3. 
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Getting it TagBther 



Decision : Imagine you are Jane and 
are trying to decide (early in the 
spring semester) whether to get a 
job this summer or go to summer 
school. 

Janets parents want her to go to 
summer school to improve her algebra 
grade. Jane's boss at the store wants 
her to work there this summer. Jane's 
counselor wants Jane to make a person- 
ally satisfying decision. Jane's 
friends think the decision is up to 
her; it depends on what she needs 
the job for and what difference 
repeating the course in algebra will 
make. From the list of resources 
below Jane chooses those she will 
use in making her decision. 



counselor 



friend 



summer school catalog 



first choice 
second choice 
third choice 



Why does she choose these? She wants 
to get objective information from 
sources that will help her but not 
try to make up her mind for her. 

Now you list in order of your pref- 
erence the resources you would use 
in making this decision. 



first choice 
second choice 
third choice 



RESOURCES 



People to talk to 



Things to read 



Your parents 
Your counselor(s) 
Your friends 
Your teachers 
Your relatives 
Your boss (if any) 



The summer school catalog 
College catalogs or general 

guides to colleges 
Occupational guides or 

information 
Went ads in the newspaper 



Things to do 



Try to get a part-time job 
Go to the youth employment 
agency 

Practice filling out job 

application forms and 

having interviews 
Volunteer for service in an 

activity that gives you 

some practice 



Things to think about 



What you did last summer 
What activities you really 
enjoy 

How much money you need 
What your short-range goals 
are 

What your long-range goals 
are 
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Rcceptable or Unacceptable ? 



When is an alternative unacceptable? What is accepta- 
ble'or unacceptable to a person is usually determined 
by his values. In the situation below, see if you can iden- 
tify acceptable and unacceptable alternatives. Why 
are they either acceptable or unacceptable? (Some ex- 
amples of alternatives are given. Can you think of 
others?) * 

Situation: You have a friend who confesses to you that 
he is hooked on drugo. 

Your values: Loyalty. (Add your own values.) 



Objective^ You want to help him get "unhooked" and 
you know that he has not felt free to talk to anyone else. 



Unacceptable alternatives 

1. Turn friend in to police. 

2. Tell your friend's parents. 

3. __ 

4. ^ 




.!•!•!•!«•!•!•!•!•!•!•!•!• 



Why are these unacceptable? 


2 

4._ 



Acceptable alternatives 

1. Get advice from drug counselor on how to help your friend. 1. 

2. Get the telephone number of local Drug Help Center. 2. 
3 . 3. 



Why are these different from the unacceptable? 



4.. 



4. 



Take a situation that is of real concern to you or your 
group of friends, and apply a similar analysis to your situ- 
ation. After you have identified the acceptable alterna- 
tives in the situation, list the information that you need to 
have about these alternatives. 



Situation: 



Your values: 



Objective: 



Unacceptable alternatives 



Why are these unacceptable? 



1.^ 

2- 2. 

3 3 

Acceptable alternatives Information needed abcat acceptable alternatives 

^' • 1.^ 

2 2. 

3- 3 
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RiskDmeter 



Case 1 - A Gamble 



You have been given $10 to play the game one time. 



1 

Keep the $10 
& don*t play 



1 in 2 chance 
of winning $20 



1 in 5 chance 
of winning $50 



10 

1 in 100 chance 
of winning $1000 



How would you change if you were: a rich person? a very poor person? 

Z. Case 2 - Choosing a Job 

If you had a choice of jobs which would you pick: a) now, b) if you were sole 
support of a large family, c) if you were married to a rich person and were working 
for "self-fulfillment?" 



1 

A job with low income 
but which you are sure 
of keeping 



Case 3 - Choosing a College 



A job with good pay 
but which you have a 
50/50 chance of losing 



10 

A job with an extremely 
good income if you do 
well but in which you 
could lose almost every- 
thing if you don't do well 



You are a senior and are choosing a college for the next year. You have good 
grades and have been accepted by four universities. You want to graduate from 
a prestige university but dread having to drop out or fail. You hav^ studied 
tables that tell you what the probabilities of success are at each. Which would 
you choose? 



1 

(least risk - 
least prestige) 
Local Community 
Col lege 



State College 



State University 



10 

(highest risk - 
most prestige) 
Prestige 
University 



4. Case ^ - iving and Drinking 



I 
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You have driven to a party. You are 21. During the party alcohol is available. 

a) You will be driving home. Where would you place yourself on the Riskometer? 

b) How would this change if you were taking a group of friends home? 

c) How would this change if you were riding with a driver friend who does not 
drink? 

d) How would this change if you were riding with an acquaintance who drinks 
heavily? 



1 

will not take 
a drink 



1 drink 



2 drinks 



3 drinks 



8 

4 drinks 



10 

drink as much 
as I please 
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WAYS TO AVOID PEER PRESSURE 



•Decide how you £eel 

Ask yourself if you really want to go along with the pressures or if you are being 
manipulated because they want control. 

Do you want to get out from under the pressure? 



*Say no 

Saying no repeatedly, simply, and firmly is very effective. 



*Don^t make excuses 

Quoting a standard is OK, e.g., "I just don't like to smoke." 

But making excuses gives others a chance to "talk around the excuse" and then you find 
yourself in a corner. 



*Use your credit 

When you are part of a group of friends you like them and they like you. They value 
you for who you are and you have a special credit with them. People often try to use 
that against "friends" if they are trying to manipulate them. You can turn it around 
and use the friendship to protect yourself. 

You can use that credit by saying some of these things: (any unwanted behavior can be 
used in the blanks) 

* You mean I have to ^ to be your friend? 

* If I have to to be your friend, then I don't want to be your friend. 

* I like you guys and want to be around you, but not if I have to . 

* No, you shouldn't force me to and I don't really think you want me 

to do something I don't want to dbV 

* If you are my friends why would you want me to do something I don't want to do? 



* Recruit a iriend 

If you can turn to someone else in your group and see how th'jy feel, it reduces the 
pressure on you. Even if they aren't agreeing with you, you have shown your strength 
by asking someone else; 

* Do you agree with them? 

* Do you think I should try it? 

* What do you think I should do? 

* Do you think they are right? 

* Are you going to smoke/drink? 



* Delay the decision 

These are some things you can say to put off making a decision: 

* Not now, maybe later. 

* I don't feel like it right now. 

* I'll tell you later. 

* Change the subject. 

Delaying a decision is very good for some pressures when you want to think about a 
commitment. For example, you aren't sure you have time for an activity or even want 
to do it. It gives you some time to think of how to say no. 

The disadvantage is that you will have to give the person (or people) an answer 
eventually. 

The issue isn't solved; it is just delayed. 
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I. THE DECISION/WHY IT IS NEEDED! 



II. IMPORTANT OUTCOMES (T want to achieve, avoid, preserve) 
Outcome Need 



III. CREATIVE ALTERNATIVES 



Do any meet your priorities? 

How do you feel about your choices? 

Do you need more ideas? 

If so, how can you get them? 



IV. IF SOME OF YOOR ALTERNATIVES SEEM GOOD POSSIBILITIES, TROUBLESHOOT 
THEM. 



What could go wrong? 



How could I improve my chances that this would work? 
ERIC D-54 ogg 



POST-SORVBT FOR DECISION-MAKING 

You may select 1-5 correct answers for the following questions, 
1« Good decision-making strategy includes: 

a. liaiting your oboioes to simplify your decision. 

b. expanding your alternative choicest thimcing of many 
possibilities. 

c. making a list of what outcomes you want and prioritizing that 
list. 

d. using intuition as one tool to help make the decision. 

e. troubleshooting your decision for possible problems. 

2. To make good decisions, kids need to: 

a. learn to evaluate the reliability of their sources. 

b« learn they can delay their decisions. 

c. rely heavily on their own knowledge. 

d. understand the importance cf potential outcomes. 

e. depend on their peers. 

3. The biggest barriers to making good decisions include: 

a. socifid or cultural barriers that prevent us from seeing possible 
good solutions. 

b. the ability to recognize our own basic needs. 

c. too many possibilities. 

d. not recognizing the importamce of actively making a decision. 

e. ignoring our feelings. 

4. Which type of process usually yields the best decision? 

a. rely on intuition. 

b. strictly rational » ignore intuition. 

c. letting whatever happens Just happen. 

d. using a balance of intuition and rational thought. 

e. none of the above. 

5« Describe 3 ways to find new alternatives or options when making a 
decision. 
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1. tfbat did you think of the workshop overall? 



2. Do you feel the "DARE to be You* pirograa, as explained, will benefit 
your youth organization? ^ . 



3* What aspect of the workshop did you like best? 



4. What aspect did you like the least? 



Please rata these portions of the program with EXCELLENT, ABOVE 
AVERAGE, AVERAGE, BELOtf AVERAGE, POOR: 

Content of Program: 

Activities: ^ - 

Facilitators ability to comnuinicate: . 

Packet Materials: . 

6. Any additioxxal cooaents? 
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PRE*SORVBY FOR GBOOP LEADER SKILLS WORKSHOP: 
Select correct answers for each statement • 
^. Group leaders should: 

a. praise good responses from their group and siaply accept poor 
responses* 

b. draw out quiet participants by aslcing direct questions of that 
parson. 

c. accept all responses non-critically. 

d. think of sooe thing to say if the group becomes quiet (no quiet 
time allowed) • 

e. participate as equals in activities. 

2. Affective education techniques are important because they: 

a. are fun. 

b. cause participants to personalize the knowledge. 

c. are active and keep irids interested. 

d. take little preparation. 

e. result in greater retet^tion of knowledge. 

3* Circle all true statements. 

T F a. As group leaders in the DARE Program 9 we must impose our 

strong value systems on children. 
T F b. Be conscious of your audience and try to make the activities 

comfortable. 

T F c. We must participate in activities because others learn from 
our modeling. 

T F d. We must bide our values to make the activities fair. 
4. Ground rules for using affective techniques include: 

a. accepting of others values. 

b. allowing participants to pass. 

c. having everyone respond. 

d. participating as equals. 

e. allowing everyone to comment on others responses 9 positively or 
negatively. 
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QUALITIES AND SKILLS OF GOOD GROUP LEADERS 



Lecturer 



Educator 



I Trainer 
- positive attributes ~ 



Facilitators 



Hosts/Hostesses 



4C0 



~ poor behaviors - 



401 
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Ground rules: 

ACCEPTING 

PASSING 

PARTICIPATING 
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ENCOURAGING 

ACCEPTING 

CLARIFYING 
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I- 

Good Group Leader Skills 

i 
1 

USE THESE SKILLS: ] 

* Consideration and sensitivity to audience 

* Be organized^ prepared 

* Give clear statement of purpose for activity 

* Positive body language — 

warmth^ humor^ eye contact^ enthusiasm, 
be who you are 

* Honesty — 

don't pretend be something you aren't or 

BELIEVE SOMETHING YOU DON'T 

* Process activity 



AVOID THESE BEHAVIORS: 

* Being late^ hassled 

* putdowns and judge.mental statements 
Distracting behaviors 

* Over-organizing or forcing participation 
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OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS: Yes or No? 

!♦ Do you agree with that? 

2. How did you decide that? 

3. Would you like to tell us more about that? 

4. What are some ether situations? 

5. What do you think about that? 

6. What sort of values does this indicate? 

7. What are some other choices? 

8. How might you achieve your goal? 

9. Do you think this right? 
10. Are you ready to answer? 



/ n 
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POST-SDRVET FOR QSOOP LEADER SKILLS WORKSHOP: 




Select correct answers for each statement. 
1« Group leaders should: 

a. praise good rerpoo^s frooi their group and simply accept poor / 
responses. ^ 

b. draw out qule^ participants by asking direct questions of that 
person. ^ 

c. accept all responses non-critically. 

d. thinl: of sone thing to say if the group becomes quiet (no quiet 
time allowed). 

e. participate as equals in actiyities. 

2. Affective education techniques are important because they: 

a. are fun. 

b. cause participants to personalize the knowledge. 
o. are active and keep kids interested. 

d> take little preparation. 

e. result in greater re4;ention of knowledge* 4/ 

3* Circle all true statements. 

As group leaders in the DARE Programi we aust impose our 
strong value systems on children. 

Be conscious of your audience and try to make the activities 
comfortable. 

We must participate in activities because others learn from 
our modeling. 

We must hide our values to make the activities falr« 
4. Ground rules fop using affective techniques Include: 

a. accepting of others values. 

b. allowing participants to pass. 

c. having everyone respond « 

d. participating as equals. 

e. allowing everyone to comment on others responses 1 positively or 
negatively. 



T F a. 

T F b. 

T F c. 

T F d. 
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1 • What did you think of the workshop overall? 



2. Do you feel the *DARE to be lou' prograa, as explained , will benefit 
your youth organization? ..^^ 



3* What aspect of the workshop did you like best? 



4. VTbat aspect did you like the least? 



5* Please rate these portions of the program with EXCELLENT, ABOVE 
AVERAGE, AVEBAQB, BELOW AVERAGE, POOR; 

Content of Program: 

Activities: 

Facilitators ability to communicate: 

Packet Materials: , 

6* Any additional comments? 
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^i n iM I uMM i y luinn ii T Mnn uf i i n ri nni Mww MM iMM r in i Mf i Jin r>i I Ml uhiMi i Mwrn Miii 1 

r When Alice in Wonderland ^as trying to aectde which way to go during her travels, she asked the Cheshire Ca:. ' 



I i i I i I 1 1 1 ( 1 1 I I I i t M t I I I ; i / I f f t I ! i i t i I . I i f I I I I I / 1 i I I t j t I i t . . t I H til 1 t I 1 i f I I ! ! I I f f t / i I 1 1 




< M 1 n I ! M u M 1 M I n I u r t M ^ 



"Would you tui! me, please, 
; which v/ay I ouj^ht to go 
; from here?" 

t y t X I r M I \ I I i I i m a t » t i * 



n 11 n n M I / 1 M M r M M \ M r 

z "That depends a good deal 
- on where , ou want to get to," 
3 said the Cat. 

Y \ t I I It I I : I I ^ • I i I I i I it itt t l: 



Ml n W1 M II M M U M MH M lUII 



"I don't much care where — " 
said Alice. 



/ 1 I I t I i t 1 I I I t L I I I f i 1 I « I i t I 1 1 ll' 



n I ri M I iM n M M t M w imi 1/ 

"Then it doesn't matter 
which way you go," 
- said the Cat. 



^ * t ^ t I I 1 f I I I ( t i f t I I f I I r i * in! 



mrrrn 



u \ u. 
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If you don't care where you are going, then it really 
doesn't matter which choice you make. However, if you del 
care wnere you are going and if you know where that is. - 
~ then it not only makes a difference which way you go, but ; 
1 it makes it easier for you to decide. 
^ Deciding -vhich way to go requires first thit you decide - 
- where you want to go to. 

iiliWi litTTiUi tin MUX a I a ubt III I i i t t i i ■ . . . i n . . . . < . i i , t . . . . » « , . « i . i ^ ^ 
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DARE to be You 




P Chollenge 



code number 



Is it hard to tell other kids when you 
don*.t want to do what they want to do? 



no yes dofTt 
know 



Could other kids ever talk you into doing 
something you really don't want to do? 



no yes 



donT 
know 



Other kids are trying to get you to do something you don*t want to do. 
Which of the following would be good ways to handle the situation? 



6. Say no and walk away. 



4. Say no and give an excuse. 



no yes 



no yes 



don't 
know 



don't 
know 



5. .Say no so they know how you feel, but 
give in if they keep asking you. 



no 



yes don't 
know 



6. Say no and keep saying no until 
they stop asking. 



I ! 



no 



yes don * t 
know 



7. Do what they ask so they leave you 
alone and don't make fun of you. 



no yes 



don't 
know 



8. Tell then "I don't want to decide 
right nowl" (put off the decision) 



i 



no yes don't 
know 
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9* Get angry and tell them to get lost. 




i 








no 


ves 




don't 
know 


lu. ici 1 Lnen) Liiat tney snouian t makE 
you do something you don't want to do. 












1 








no 


yes 


don't 
know 



You want to stay friends with a group of kids. They are trying to get 
you to do something you feel is wrong for you or something you haven't 
decided about yet. Which answers can be used to say no and still keep 
their friendship? 



11. "Maybe, just this once." 



12. "You mean I have to do that to be 
your friend?" 



13, Ask another friend in the group, 
"Do you go along with what they 
want me to do?" 



14. "You guys are really stupid. Get 
lost!" 



15. "Do I have to decide right now?" 



16. "You are always pushing people 
around." 



17. "Do I have to do that to be your 
friend?" 



18. "No, I don*t want to do that." 



I • ' 1 1 

1 

1 


no 


yes 


don't 






know 


< it 

• 1 ' • 


no 


yes 


don't 






know 


i 
» 


no 


yes 


don't 






know 




no 


yes 


don't 






know 




no 


yes 


don't 






know 




no 


yes 


don't 






know 


' i I • 

i ; 1 • 


no 


yes 


don't 






know 




ill 


no 


yes 


don't 



know 



19. When I have to decide something, 

it is best to have only two choices. 



20. When I have to decide something, the 
best decision is the first choice I 
think of* 



21. Putting off a decision can help me 
make the right choice. 



22. Everything will turn out OK even if 
I don't make any decisions. 



23. Each choice in a decision has its 
Own risks. 



24, The risk involved in any given 
decision is the same for everyone 
that makes that decision. 



m r~ 


no 


yes 


don't 
know 




no 


yes 


don't 
know 


1 1 ^ 1 i 


no 


yes 


don't 
know 


» • 1 
J » 
i ' 


no 


yes 


don't 
know 




no 


yes 


don't 
know 


i 


no 


yes 


don't 



know 



25. My birthday is / / 

Month/Day/Year 



26. I am a boy : ^ girl < i 
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DflRG to be You 



UJhQt Hove You Learned ? 



code number 



Is it hard to tell other kids when you 
don't want to do what they want to do? 



Could other kids ever talk you into doing 
something you really don't want to do? 



no 



yes don't 
know 



J i- 



no yes 



don ' t 
know 



Other kids are trying to get you to do something you don't want to do. 
Which of the following would be good ways to handle the situation? 



3. Say no and walk away. 



4, Say no and give an excuse. 



5. Say no so they know how you feel , but 
give in if they keep asking. you. 



6. Say no and keep saying no until 
they stop asking. 



Do what they ask so they leave you 
alone and don't make fun of you. 



Tell them "I don't want to decide 
right nowl" (put off the decision) 



no yes 



no yes 



no yes 



no yes don't 
know 



don't 
know 



don' t 
know 



no yes don^t 
know 



don't 
know 



no yes dorrt 
know 
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9. Get angry and tell them to get lost. 



10. Tell them that they shouldn't make 
you dc something you don't want to do. 



no 



□ 



yes don't 
know 



L 



no yes don't 
know 



You want to stay friends with a group of kids. They are trying to get 
you to do something you feel is wrong for you or something you haven't 
decided about yet. Which answers can be used to say no and still keep 
their- friendship? 



11 • "Maybe, just this once J' 



12. "You mean I have to do that to be 
your friend?" 



13. Ask another friend in the group, 
"Do you go along with what they 
want me to do?" 



14. "You guys are really stupid. Get 
lostl" 



15. "Do I have to decide right now?" 



16. "You are always pushing people 
around," 



17. "Do I have to do that tc be your 
friend?" 



18, "No, I don't want to do that." 



no 



no 



no 



no 



no 



no 



no 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



don't 
know 



don't 
know 



don't 
know 



dorTt 
know 



dorTt 
know 



don't 
know 

don't 
know 



no yes don't 
know 
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19, When 1 have to decide something, 

it is best to have only two choices. 



20. When I have to decide something, the^ 
best decision is the first choice I 
think of. 



21. Putting off a decision can help me 
make the right choice. 



22. Everything will turn out OK even if 
I don*t make any decisions. 



23. Each choice in a decision has its 
own risks. 



24. The risk involved in any given 
decision is the same for everyone 
that makes that decision. 



LJ 



I I 



no yes don't 
know 



no yes don^t 
know 



no yes don't 
know 



no yes don't 
know 



no yes don * t 
know 



no yes don't 
know 



25. My birthday is / / 



FRir 



Month/Day/Year 

26. I am a boy | | girl | \ 

27. Have you had the Health Education Curriculum (Berkley Program)? 

No, I have not. 

Yes, less than one school year. 

Yes, more than one school year but less than two years. 

Yes, more than two years. 



28. The activities were fun. 



29. I feel I learned something during this 
meeting. 







no 


yes 


don't 






know 




no 


yes 


don't 



know 
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NORTH HIGH PREVIEW 
It's Up to You 



Color Group o- 4.uj 

^ — Birthday 

month/day /year 

At North High» as compared to Skinner, my responsibility : 







I don't know 


less 


the same 


greater 


1. 


Ta arrange to make up tests will be 


□ 


CZi 


□ 


□ 


.2. 


To select a career will be 




□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


To choose classes will be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


To pick friends will be 


i 1 


□ 


iZj 


□ 


5. 


To decide to attend class will be 


□ 


[I] 


O 


□ 


6. 


To get help with classwork will be 




lIj 


□ 


□ 








I don 


't know 


Yes No 



7. To make a good decision, you need to limit 
your choices and not try to think of lots 
of options. 

8. To make a good decision, you need to think of 
what will happen as a result of your ci.oice 
(good and bad). 

9. Ask your friends because what, is good fcr 
them is good for you too. 



□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 

□ □ □ 
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NORTH HIGH PREVIRW 
It's Up to You 



Color Group Birthday 

month/day /year 

At North High, as compared to Skinnes my responsibility 







I don't know 


less 


the same 


greater 


L 


To arrange to make up tests will be 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


2. 


To select a career will be 


□ 


□ 




□ 


3. 


To choose classes will be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


To pick friends will be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


To decide to attend class will be 


□ 




□ 


□ 


6. 


To get help with cTass^n^^k will be 


□ 


□ 


□ 










I don 


't know 


Yes Nc 



7. To make a good decision, you need to limit 

your choices and not try to think of lots 

of options. □ I I I I 

8. To make a good decision, you need to think of 

what will happen as a result of your choice 

(good and bad), □ Q 

9. Ask your friends because what is good for 

them is good for you too, r~l I I 



Did ycu enjoy the presentation? 

Do yoii feel you learned anything about North High? 
What was the most important thing you learned? 
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RISKOMETER 



A GAMBLE ; You have $10 to play a game one time. V/here would you put your bet? 
a. As yourself. 

Keep the $10 1 in Z chance 1 in 5 chance 1 in 100 chance 

4 don't play of winning S20 of winning $50 of winning $1000 





b. How would you play If you were a rich person? 







1^ 

c. How would you play if you were a poor person? 







CUTTING CLASS: You are a sophomore in high school. Your best friends often 
want you to cut class and go downtown. If you do you miss an important class. 

How many classes could you miss: 

a. If you're getting an "A" and need that "A" to get into a special school 
you ve chose^? 

0 classes 1 class 2 classes 3 classes As many as 

you please 



^ 1 V 3 y \ 5 y V 7 

b. If ycur grades were borderline between a C and 0? 



\ 







7 / 




c. If you didn't care about your future (if you ended up unemployed)? You 
just wanted to hang out. 



o 






d. If you hated the class but needed the training to get a job you wanted 
in the future? 





3 / 





6^8 
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My goat for 
NEXT WEEK 



3. 



KICK OFF YOUR FUTURE 



D-76 



WHO OR WHAT? 



Who or what influences your decision about what clothes to buy op wear, what food to 



Boyfriend/ Teachers/ 
Parents Friends Girlfriecd Counselors aergy Media Other 



Clothes 



Hair 
Style 



Food 

Classes 

Curfew 

Dates 

Movies 

Friends 



Reading 
Material 



Sexual 
Behavior 
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CAREERS LIST 



Teacher 

School Counselor 

Athletic Coach 

Nurse 

Doctor 

Pharmacist 

Dentist 

Medical/D. ntal Technologist/Technician 

Dental Hygienist 

Occupational Therapist 

Optometrist 

Veterinarian 

Engineer 

Chemist/Physicist 

Geologist 

Clergy 

Draftsman 

Surveyor 

Economist 

Historian 

Political Scientist 
Sociologist 
Accountant 
Advertising 

Marketing Research Worker 

Personnel Worker 

Public Relations Worker 

Purchasing Agent 

Musician 

Actor/Actress 

Architect 

Commercial Artist 

Forester 

Home Economist 

Industrial Designer 

Interior Designer 

Landscape Architect 

Lawyer 

Librarian 

Newspaper Reporter 

Photographer 

Psychologist 

Social Worker 

Secretary 

Typist 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Clerk 

Sal esman/Sal eswoman 
Insurance Agent 
Real Estate Salesman 



FBI Agent 
Fireman 
Policeman 
Barber 

Beauty Operator 
Carpenter 

Palnter/Paperhanger 

Plumber/Pipefitter 

Br1ckl5(yer 

Electrician 

Roofer 

Cement Mason 

Sheet Metal Worker 

Printing Pressman 

Mechanic 

Repairman 

Machinist 

Truck Driver 

Taxi/Bus Driver 

Heavy Equipment Operator 

Gasoline Station Attendant 

Baker 

Stewardess/Pilot 
Bank Officer 
Bank Teller 
Farmer 

Extension Agent 

Soil Conservationist 

Post Office Occupation 

Armed Forces 

Hotel Manager/Assistant 

Radio-TV Announcer 

Waitress/Waiter 

Cook 

Telephone Operator 

Housekeeper 

Mother/Father 
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Characteristics Worksheet 



Like Your 
Child 



1. Very Ulkatlve 

2. Quiet 

3* High energy level 

4. aia 

5. Helpful 

6. Persistent 

7 . Ques t1 onl ng/ 1 nqu 1 s 1 1 1 ve 
8* Oenandlng 

9. Loud 

10. Soft-spoken 

11. I4an1pulat1ve 

12. Creative 

13. Artistic 

14. Huslcal 

15. Dances 

16. Athletic 

17. Scholarly 

18. Reliable 

19. Highly self-motivated 

20. Obedient 

21. Ulld/deflant 

22. Assertive 

23. Aggressive 

24. Humorous 

25. Serious 

26. Sharing 

27. Open 

28. Wining to learn (change/grow) 

29. Listens well 

30. Modest 



1 


2 


3 


4 



















































































































































































































































Not Like 
Your Child 



Do you see 
this as a 
good trait? 

Ves No 



Like Your 
Child 



31. Confident 

32. Humble 

33. Dexterous 

34. Gentle 

35. Strong 

36. Curious 

37. Attractive 

38. Mi*:es things 
?9. Secure 

40, N'eat 

41, Accepts responsibility 

42, Works trell alone 

43, Works well with others 

44, Likes to be Indoors 

45, Likes to be outdoors 

46, Even tempered 

47, Sensitive to others 

48, Stubborn 

49, Lozy 

50, Friendly 

51, Easy to get along with 

52, Kind to others 

53, Good with animals 
54* Good with plants 

55, Good with domestic arts 

56, Good with children 

57, Analytical 

58, Perceptive 

59, Re] iglous 

60, Likes to take risks 



1 


2 


3 


4 



















































































































































































































































Not Like 
Your Child 



Do you $ee 
this as a 
good trait? 

Yes No 
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Characteristics Worksheet 



Like 
Me 



I 

00 

o 



1. Very talkative 

2* Quiet 

3. High energy level 

4. Cala 

5* Helpful 

6. Persistent 

7* Questioning/inquisitive 

8. Demanding 

9. Loud 

10. Soft-spoken 
11* Manipulative 
12* Creative 

13. Artistic 

14* Musical 

15* Dances 

16. Athletic 

17. Scholarly 

18. Reliable 

19. Highly selfHsotivated 

20. Obedient 

21. Vi Id/defiant 

22. Assertive 

23. Aggressive 

24. Humorous 

25. Serious 

26. Sharing 

27. Open 

28. ill ling to learn (change/grow) 

29. Listens well 

30. Modest 



1 


2 


3 


4 



















































































































































































































































Hot 
Like 
Me 



Do you see 
this as a 
good trait? 

Yes No 



Like 
Me 



Not 
Like 
Me 



31. Confident 

32. HusQble 

33. Dexterous 
34* Gentle 

35. Strong 

36. Curious 

37. Attractive 

38. Makes things 

39. Secure 

40. Neat 

41. Accepts responsibilUy 

42. Works well alcne 

43. Works well with others 

44. Likes to be indoors 
45* Likes to be outdoors 

46. Even tei^ered 

47. Sensitive to others 

48. Stubborn 

49. Lazy 

fO. Friendly 

51. Easy to get along with 

52. Kind to others 

53. Good with animals 

54. Good with plants 

55. Good with domestic arts 

56. Goo< wivh children 

57. Analytical 

58. Perceptive 

59. Religious 

60. Likes to take risks 
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SAMPLE RESOURCE LIST 



HUMAN RESOURCES 



Admired acquaintances 

Athletes 

Attorneys 

Clergy 

Clinic workers 

Close friends - peers 

Counselors 

Dieticians 

Doctors 

Exercise specialists 

Family members 

Mecbaixlcs 

Nurses 

Pharmacists 

Physical therapists 

Physicians 

Policemen 

Principals 

Probation officers 

Psychologists 

Relatives 

School counselors 

Social workers 

Teachers In childrens schools 

Curandero(a) 

Part era 

Senora 



NON-HUMAN RESOURCES 

Art galleries 
Books 

Crisis centers 
Doctors offices 
Films and fllmstrlps 
Games 

Health clinics 

Libraries 

Magazines 

Movies 

Museums 

Newspapers 

Parks 

Phonograph records and tapes 

Radios 

Televisions 
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Rpplications 
and ResDurces 



RPPLICflTIONS 



ERIC 



HISPANIC RDRPTflTIONS 
SUPPLEMENTRRY MRTERIRLS 
RDULT UUORKSHOP SERIES 



The adult workshop series in Section A is designed to provide basic 
understanding and skills that are applicable cross-culturally. These 
supplementary materials cover ethnic related issues as they affect 
self-concept, self-responsibility, communications, role modeling, and 
decision-making processes. 

The supplement is to be used side by side with the corresponding 
workshop in Section A. You may actually "pull" out this section and use 
it with the workshop as outlined on pages A-1 through A-105. 

This supplementary packet will follow the outline of the workshops in 
the manual suggesting how the additional activities and discussion 
questions may be used. These activities also may be used independently 
to address the specific issues.* 

Five primary issues are addressed: 

- Transition between traditional and current values and lifestyles 

- Maturity - looking at cultural views and expectations 

- Biculturalism** 

- Prejudice, Racism, Stereotypes 

- Ethnic identity 

An acculturation scale is included, page E-23, for optional use at the 
beginning or during the series of workshops. 



1 



* The group leader may choose to use the term chicane instead of hispanic. 

•* A culture is defined as a sot of values and behaviors that is shared by a 
group of people. Bicultural defines a person that is able to live and func- 
tion comfortably in two different cultures. 
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See page A~10. 

Add #4 • Something I like about nyseXf :toat; ±a true because I am 
hiapanlc (ohicano). Examples: knowiiig :q^^^^ of 
being •rooted'' and centered, I feel I belong^ismcl^m a^^^^^ 
family. > . - ; 

This activity is an important introductory activity, asirparents-k^ be 
able to express and feel positively about themselves Md their iethfii^ 
identify to really enable a positive self-concept in their children* A 
positive workshop activity can enhance this. 



1. behavior knauiledge 



See page A-13. 

Teaching a new skill is a positive way to increase self-concept through 
behavior. 

Parents may wish to discuss how this aspect of development might be 
differenc because of ethnicity; how they feel they personally have been 
affected. 

Here are several activities that parents (or other adults) can use with 
their children to develop self-concept around ethnicity and 
biculturalism; to keep their ethnic heritage but also be able to 
incorporate current societal skills: 

• Have parents make a list of traditional skills they can share with 
their children. (Brainstorm a list.) 

• Encourage parents to help the child (using little achievable 
challenges) learn a traditional family skill: cooking, music, dance, 
a craft or an art, folk medicine. Invite one or two of the child's 
friends over and have them all learn at the same time. 

430 
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• As * iiarenti Bp<iel. that both traditional and new^ can -be. OKj laarn a- 
nonrtradiWonalv.akill (a n&vt P^ci^;,4;ni#ipbtii<=;op/;o Mwr how 

both. ;<>an ^¥ork togetoap-te^enh^^ /Ewn^aloliep ' 

traditional. ,aklll.- - ,'Sh6w::pri;dS:iriM;iaai.;"y^ 

Learntii^.skiila to.-use'in,^€t.ar!4t|^^ 
aelf-eo.ncept.. .Jhd .current, ^^-^'J^^A^'^-^^'^i-^'^^^^'^^ 
achpc4 is a. threai to . the 
il%o!^g£' 
•8paoiai|y 

to4i^;,fl«jr4nt8 4-ooKa^^ 

identify '3oae- positive eapdWeriM&jatepa^^ tin- their' 

children., ' - 

Have parents brainatorm a list of reaaona Idlda^ dropout • They may come 
up with a liat that locks like this: . . 

- See no need for class information 
« Friends pressure 

- Money importsmt so want a job dwlng school 
« Encounter prejudice 

- Learning within the existing system is too difficult 

- Pregnancy, alcohol, drugs, depression 

- Get behind in work and can't catch up 

- Have set no attainable goals 

- ron't know how to find help, support systems 

- Teachers indifferent 
^ Classrooms unruly 

- Difficult to study in home environment 

(If these items aren»t included on the parent's brainstorm lists, the 
group leader needs to include these points in processing this part of 
the program.) 

When this list is complete have parents break into groups of 2-3 and 
think of possible ways to approach several of the problems. Emphasize 
that jany small positive step is important and they should identify 
several, small steps for each problem. (An alternative is to assign two 
problems to each group.) Give a couple of examples from the list below 




^^^^^ 



Problem 

Child sees no need for an 
education. 



Positive Steps for Parents 

Parent participation in CAREERS 
activity (page E-a). 

Parent attitude positive and 
supporting about finishing school. 

Parent points out admired person 
who finished school. 

Parent learns goal setting 
activities in Decision-Making 
Workshop, page A-75, and uses with 
children. 

Find influential teen/peer 
respected by child to talk about 
importance of education. 
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Cblld :thinks earning, ntoney 
iiow Is mors important than 
studying for later. 




Beapt(c^l|di;se.e:<th«i^t'sctt6 how 
ciml^pcoducetw : paylt| jobs 



Child encounters prejudice 
and is turned against 
school. 



Child finds work too 
difficult, gets behind. 



un^erf Sn^y^itt»n'^^^ . 

•Pai:sntIhel>ajtaiiid>^bed6iei^B^^^ 
. int-erwif^lit^HiiC ::y - 

Parenfc)Horka|\o»rard;/hir^ 
bloultwalv;ibaachi^ 
for lalnbritiy'^^ighp^ 

Encourage and allow homework time 
at home. 

Find a family member or neighbor 
to help wlth wprfc. 

Parent participates in learning 
good commimioation skills and helps 
children learn to ask for help. 

Invite friends to home for 
homework and snacks. 



Other possible actions: 



- Parents meet teachers, learn what children need to do. 

- Parents help children set goals, think about future, values, etc. 

- Parents help build self-concept as covered in Workshop I. 

- Parents learn decision-making, COTmunicatlon skills, and self- 
responsibility in following workshops and share of those skills 
witli children. 

Have the whole group brainstorm a master list of possible actions with 
subgroup work as a starting point. 

To end this session have parents write two positive steps they will take 
to enable their children to stay in school. 



-cm 
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atveiril . titi^tias can. b« add^S: 





See page C*8. • ^ 

Add to the disoueafion questions ^ebmeihilg 

oooee from being hiapanic.'* «Sbne ad^aSfageaJf 

your bulture.* - v^'J V';"-^"'";^'^;-" 

Have parents participate in this activity first as theiseiyes at 12 
and then as themselves nos#* ' ^ ' > 

Discussion questions (for parents): 

1 . What are the differences between Jbhs way you wouXd have 

responded as a child and the vay you think your children would 
respond? : ' - r : 

What difj^erences in values does this reflect? 
What are some ways to encourage pride in heritage as part of a 
child's selfrconcept? 

How do you :personally feel about your ethnicity (children 
usually share parents feelings). 



2. 
3. 

4. 



Reinforce that the pawnts need to notice and: reward children's 
poaiti\« attitudes. Have the ©•oup .foous.oihp^rsoi^^^^ 
about traditional values* Have; tii«ii disdusS !whii; t^^^^ do to 
increase ,-^raoi«l pride in hei'ita^ei Be awM»(^ of trni'diti'onal vs. 
new cultural values and fcow that affects pride. 

positive memdries frarn E}*iilil!!ciid 



See page A«16, 

Many current hous>6holds do not work like traditional householdSe 
With both parentfii working or in one parent families, there may be a 
gap between thfi tradifiiofial mother >s role and the father assuming 
part of that role (he is absent or simply isn't comfortable filling 
the mother's role becau^ of tradition). 
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Have the participants, make-a Xiat>i;S|Xafc ieaat.;f'ive% -'rMM 

How bava ^thm .aiu^r .the •aaBeiCquAiti^fSM ', , , k 

their ohUidran. '1^ / . -"v-l^^^^^ ■ -,V""«| 




Asltj la it realistic t6.,exp*6t ifie«l'tWii»tet;tie'jjiai^^ 

that you, had?, What,ip;you^W^.ii^^nf 'i^^ ' '^^ 



M 



can-,y.pu create a..:iBora .pcaitiveienviiwiilnfcM " ■ ■ • -s'-'^^, 

sensitivity to those-Xeeiiijgi>-lll^--;;iig;^^^^ ■■ /-a'^ili 

selfwoohcept? ■■-7V;>;Vv/7/' ; \v , ^ ^ - ^'^>iifl.l 

Disoussion should be very carefully .deaiisaed, to. be nonjudgmentaO; 

and hopeful. Brainstorm for ideas.. but:lii^*"tjiese specific 'positive vs-w 

steps parents can take to fill in-,tiie' tapr " ' " - • ' '"<~''^0fL 

■ ■ . . - 

- Find something (several things are even Setter) , to -give positive . Vf?§;Cf 

coanents on everyday! Keep track of your:/pp~sitive^^^^^^^ '■ 

Recruit other family members aac* friends for* ^hisj, too. '^-'^ 



- Make little blocks of time for kidis at the .••moat*" S^portaat • ^ ^t'^^p 
moments" of the ,day. WUlingl7,,giviBg>them.tJ»^^ - 'Q^^ 
is a very important positive refleo'tioh^/'-'ftfO/ik^^^ ^\^>iJ^ 
first 10 minutes (after school for ttiem .brVairte^^^ ' 

parents) and the last 10 minutes before^'^be^^ . 
can work here. So does sharing the day^Vexperienc^^^ * ;*:fM 

help with homework. Remember to keep these times noncritical and 
positive. 

- Toucting is also a wonderful positive reflection — hugs, 
touches, pats. 



3. recognizing tine negative 



See page A- 17. 

Oae STEREOTYPES activity, page C-42, with parents. Add discussion 
questions. 

See Teen Workshop, Responsibility Section, E-37 for dealing with 
negatives from prejudice. What effects do prejudice/stereotypes have on 
self-concept /behavior? On the judging side? How true are most 
stereotypes? Why? One culture oi'ten views an attribute as good, 
another views it as bad, how can this be harmful? Helpful? Where do 
stereotypes originate? 

O 




■paperj aia l^e ,,stroiBi|^point^s■e^^ 
child- as inr'^*xCAREERSvtfoeitity)\-^-'^ 




DisQussion: Jkby 

being<:ppaitiv4 or not? -iDp.:ybui-jbhitokfo^t^^ 



attributes thfat you cti6ctocl;fN0^^^^^ 

your feelings about 7 H#K<ipe 

your heritage- affedt>tiiM4^^ > ^ 



.^4 



The important outcoiae of "d^^^ 
conscioualy think and value ;anS^ i^ej^fia^ 
unattributed strengths their cHildri^^^^^ . ' 

The following discussion ties the SXREH6THS activity to the CAREERS 
activity. 

Looking at the positive charactei^stics you listed f or fyour 
child and the potential careersy try to 'find:;2 iwre^ jobs 
(ones you haven't already listed) In which, alome of tihel^fohildfs 
characteristics would be beneficial, Tx7 td f i^^^ a. career that 
might benefit from a characteristic your child has that you don'^t 
necessarily value. 



EXAMPLES FOR STRENGTHS AND CAREERS: 

Real talkative 
Quiet 

High energy level 
Helpful 



Pot^QPtial ,CarQ?r 
Teaching 

Research, Journalism, 
accounting 

Reporter I administrator, 
athlete 

Medical/social ^^ervices, 
ministry 



^^^^^ 



How can you learn to notice the good characteristics in your 
child that might not fit a traditional value but be very valuable 
in new ways? 

One of the major factors underlying a negative self-concept is 
the absence of a positive view of oneself and one's z^le in the 
futmre,. 

You may give an example that will be relevant to your audience. 
Different examples may be used to fit the specific value systems of 
your audience. The following examples are given as a model and may 
not necessarily relate to your particular participants. 

Boys may not be encouraged to pursue a higher education or 
even complete high school by their parents. This may be true 
because the parents believe that boys should help support the 
family. Or similarly, girls may not be encouraged to get an 
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''*'»* V'^a";^-''* •^r^i'''-'^*,-- J *■ '"^.'z I'^v' 'i^^^^'f 

prof «j»«10tt -allvS' MV-'.faiftl.a .ertn^T.-f . irfr^hc^W.-.S^iTiS^ii^irJ*^^^^^ 




Wo as parents can be conaeious. of ^^Verilvfesitive/aotid^^;^^^ 
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- Try to notice and be open to a yoimgjf p^srac^^ 
attributes even if ttiey ,donft :f i|vMo''pr^oonoi^^^^ 

- Picture some careers; Ihalj are.'^^ to 
notice good role nodela .ahd^ex^^»^"f oWcEll^d^^^^ 

- about a variety of bar«Bfa;.; ;Sup|o^^^ 
ideas that the chnd likesw " Avoia^'^ 

that are uncomfortable for them.. ~^ - - 

- Find out about careers and trainijig for oareei's available 
locally. 

(Facilitator: Check with high schools, local voo/tech, schools, 
junior colleges, the job service for career suggestions.) 

Another good activity for validating differences is STEREOTypES, Da«e 
C-42. 



5. creating a sscura environment 



See page A-20. 

In many families, social pressures, financial needs, and priorities 

have, changed so that faailiea work differently than in the' past. 

Traditionally a jaother .was- hoia^ when the child, got home so a sense of 

security, of being nurtured, was. yery much In evidence., in many cases 

^^^^'t's now have to work, or the ti'aditional extended family has broken 

down. Often a gap exists. The father, nay be uncomfortable about, 

., V^^fr®* pres^vnt to help fill that vacuum. Maayy feel it just 

Isn't macho. 

The, j^st important step here is to somehow still make the home a place 
y O |fbere; .the. child feels nurtured and secure even with des^. contact time. 
f^ERjC P»« anqunt of time isn't as iriportaht as the envii'oniaMt' created. 



Have parents identify one single small way they could increase the sense 
of security/belonging: 

- Let them know you love them for themselves (despite their actions) , 
not for what they do or provide • 

- Call home to see if everything is OK. 

- Have a special place for the child tc gc or to check in each day. 

- Hold a family council where every family member has a say and no one 
is discounted (see Communications Section for a description) • Listen 
to children when they want to talk. 



5. role modeling self-esteem 



See page A-21. 

Have parents analyze whether they provide a traditional or current "role 
model." What characteristics do they want their children to keep? To 
change? What special characteristics that are hispanic would you like 
to see them keep? How do they feel about thenselves? Children pick up 
feelings from parents. Increasing the parent's self-concept will 
improve the child's self -concept. 

Nota: Perceived "menial job status" contributes to low self-esteem. 
Emphasize importance of all work, pride in doing a job well no matter 
what it is. The work isn't important, how well it is done is! 
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IDORKSHOP II COMMUNICRTIONS 




These are suggested additions to the Adult Communicat-.v^ns Works "-lOp. 



Our models communicate patterns for children to follow as they mature. 
Normal children want to mature quickly* They try to assume outward 
manifestations of what they see as being ''grownup." However, as old 
traditions break down, sex roles and social pressures change, children 
are often confused about what it means to be an adult. Many times they 
think being grownup requires being sexually active, having children, 
using alcohol or drugs, smoking, and being out of school and working. 
Tney often do not see some of the most important characteristics of 
maturity. 

Have parents participate in the GROWNUPS activity, page C-37, and 
pretend they are 11-13 years old. Have them list things they thought 
were grown up at that age or that they think children view as grown up 
now. 

Most of the cnaracteristics will fail under behavioral, physical, or 
social classifications: 



Behavioral - work, have children, tell kids what to do (control), smoke, 
use alcohol, stay up late, sexual activities. 
Physical - grownup body characteristics, strong. 
Social - go to parties, be married, have friends. 

Have the participants think of things they hear adults say that 
reinforce a child thinking that some potentially harmful behaviors are 
"grownup . " 

Examples: "No, you can't have a cigarette until you are a big 
girl," 

"You aren't old enough to go to the bar with dad." 

What other things do they see in the media, hear in modern songs? 

How do these messages encourage them to be involved in problem 
behaviors? 

To complete the activity, have participants add five more 
characteristics of maturity that may not be obvious to cnxldren. 






Examples: 
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Try to draw out some of the following characteristics: 
Behavioral; help others 

Efflot^^ppal : stability, ability to care for self and others, understands 
basic needs, assumes responsibility for self, selflessness, 
Sasiai.: contributes to community, maintains a home, understands how to 
fill basic needs in a socially acceptable manner, ability to listen to 
others . 

, Inl^el3,e<?tt^a; ; have knowledge of skills/money management, can think 
through problems, can understand ethical issues. 

Lead a discussion of what adults can share with children on the above 
list - decision-making processes, pain, joy. The values of privacy and 
protacting children may be in conflict with sharing some mature issues 
with children. What compromises could be made to help children learn? 
Discuss the value of seeing small stages of adult problem solving, etc. 
Have each participant think of one way they personally could expand 
their fthud's perception of maturity. 

Emphasize the importance of adults sharing truly mature characteristics, 
the processes of thinking through a probl m, deciding what is 
appropriate for different circumstances. 

Another dimension to this activity is to add male and female 
characteristics of maturity, both traditional and current views. 

Conclude with a discussion that the role parents play at home is an 
xndelible pattern for their child's understanding of his or her future 
role in society. 



sensitivity extrcises 



The only way to comiaunicate with children ±3 to relate to the way they 
are thinking and feeling and to communicate on that level. The 
following exercise gives parents an opportunity to experience a child's 
viewpoint. 



turning the tables 



Have the group identify a list of acceptable actions that adults 
enjoy, things that are a very important part of their social 
interactions* 

- church 

- family dinners / 4 r 

- going out with friends ^ 0 
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- visiting with neighbors 

- going to work (a job you really want and like) 



Divide into subgroups of five. Four people are to act as children; 
one the parent. Suddenly the tables are turned. The children have 
the "power" over the parent. They set the rules. 

Have the "parent" c!aoose a very important aspect of their lives. 
The children call the parent in to discuss the "behavior" and 
forbid it. Role play. (Use the techniques you would use on your 
own children.) 

Di.scussion; Ask "parent" how it feels. Why? What would work the 
besr? Feel the best? Be the most likely to draw out rational 
disouv^sion? 

Discuss the traditional issue of parental respect and power versus 
new issue of children's equality. 

Discuss how a traditional view of authority can cause a breakdown 
in communications and ways to overcome the breakdown (e.g., I 
messages, listening :>icills). 

Refer to Communications activities, pages A-29 through A-43. 
Emphasize the importance of empathizing with feelings as a way to 
reduce barriers of communications. 



I messages 



See page A-36. 

Optional scripts to define "I Messages." 

4. Your replacement is late for his (her) shift. You can't leave. You 
have to work late which means you can't attend an important family 
gathering. When he (she) finally appears: 

You messages: 

a. Worker (angrily): You lazy bum, nobody can depend on you. You 
should be fired. 

Co-worker (also angry): You think you are some hot shot. Why 
should I be here just because you want to leave! 

I messages: 

b. Worker (more calmly): I'm feeling really angry. I needed to 
be home an hour ago and couldn't leave until you came. My 
plans are all messed up. If you can't be on time next time, 
get a replacement. 



Co-worker (calmly); i didn't mean to put you out. I'll try to 
be on time from now on. 



5. Your child's teacher is coming down hard and you feel it is unfair 
You are called to a meeting: 

You messages: 

a. Parent (angrily): You are just prejudiced, you don't give my 
kid -« chance. 

Teacher (equally angry): I can soe why your kid haa problems. 
If you were a better parent, he (she) would have a chance. 

I messages: 

b. Parent (more calmly): I feel my child isn't being judged 
fairly. I know he (she) has had some trouble but he (she) also 
has some good qualities. It'd like to see those mentioned, 
too. Maybe with a positive approach we can solve the problem. 

Teacher (also calm): I will try to see both sides. Let's find 
some way to remedy the problem. 



assertive behavior 



See page A-41. 
Add discussion: 

How does hiapanic culture affect assertiveness? How would it 
change between you and a grandparent, a oo-worker, a spouse? (Remember: 
Assertiveness emphasizes being equally sensitive to personal needs as 
well as the needs of others.) 

Vfhat pecific barriers to being assertive occur in hispanics? 
(Religion, women with husbands, children with adults, outaide the 
family) What ways can be used to reduce these barriers? (Practice 
start small, practice with a friend) * 

Using assertive communication is a choice. A person may choose not to 
exert that right and not feel guilty. The important thing is that a 
person understands the choice and can decide between the options of what 
will happen if you do and if you don't. 
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resisting peer pressure 



You may also want to discuss the Impact a cultural Identity has on the 
ability to resist peer pressures* 

The need to be perceived as being like the dominant culture* 
-* The need to be strongly accepted by a group because of prejudices 
encountered in other social interactions. 

Factors like this can make children more susceptible to pressures. 

Parental feelings and role models are very important to identify. How 
the parent handles these peer and social pressures will affect the 
children* s patterns. 
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UUORKSHOP Hi SELF- RESPONSIBILITY 
time line of respDnsibiiity 



See page 

You may want to add: 

- Quit school to help support family 

- Quit school and go to work 

- Attend public instead of religious or prj.vate school 

- Make a personal choice on church attendance 

- Be out of the house without parents knowing where 

- Follow direction of friends instead of family 



rEsponsibiiity - internal control 



See page A-62. 

Optional activity after the discussion: 

Have the adults in the workshop identify three actions they have taken 
that were internally controlled and three that were externally 
controlled. 

Examples: "I decided not to get upset when my sister-in-law gosaxped 
about me»" (Internal Control) 



"I was upset when I stayed home and made dinner for my 
husband's family when I wanted to be with my visiting 
grandmother. " (Externally Controlled) 



Discuss how background and culture affect this* Have participants find 
one area where they are externally controlled that they would like to 
change to be more internally controlled. 
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taking rEsponsibility 



See page A-65. 

You may want to add: 

"I have to take care of my sister's children." 
"I have to let my children go to the concert with their friends." 
I have to tolerate my spouses drinking/tempef/nagging. » 

Role models for external control - Have parent classify several of the 
chxxa'a role models. • 



the rescuing game 



See page A-72, 

Discussion should include finding cultural patterns for rescuing, being 
a victim or a persecutor. Are these beneficial or not? Why? 

Example: Over protecting a young girl from social realities is rescuing 
her. She is forced into a victim or powerless role. 
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UJORKSHOP iV DECISION - MAKING 



riEEds 



See page A-78* 

To add cultural relevance to this activity have adults brainstorm 
special forms needs take that they or their children have specifically 
because of their hispanic background. Select one or two of these needs. 
Identify, for these needs, some potential harmful behaviors children (or 
adults if you are working with the adult needs) may engage in to fill 
the needs. Then come up with a list of more healthy behaviors that can 
meet the same needs. 

Conclude discussion so parents realize children (and their behaviors) 
are motivated by very real needs. One way to reduce unwanted behaviors 
is to help them find healthy ways to meet the same needs. 

Example: The need to belong or feel loved, get special attention 
from loved ones. 



See page A-81 . 

Discuss how tradition and ethnicity affect the priorities. 

Point out that making a personal priority list (as done in this 
activity) can help with difficult decisions later if a person thinks 
about it. 

Example: If teenagers put family as a top priority they may think twice 
before getting involved with drugs. If they put their future as a 
priori^^y it might prevent them from dropping out of school. 



Potentially harmful behavior - become pregnant to have 
baby to love. 



Healthy behavior - get young person involved in a 
rewarding activity, e.g., dance group. 




deciding on important outcomes 



See page A-85. 

Pages C-57 through C-6a list several activities that help adults and 
children look at values and important issues, 

THE MOST IMPORTANT THING activity can be reinforc^^d by any of these 
activities to give a background (if needed) for this section. 

You may add to the list of need examples a spiritual need to follow 
God's wishes. 



finding creative alternatives 



See page A-86. 

In finding good soxutions and new perspectives (page A-87) have 
participants work through the alternatives activity on page C-70. 

What resources would you or your children find comfortable using? 
What resources are available that you aren't comfortable using? Why? 
How could mod'dsty/need for privacy interfere with making good decisions? 
Try to find one "new" resource you would be willing to use. How can you 
model for your children using resources to make good decisions? 

How can cultural influences inhibit and/or assist good decisions? 



putting the pieces together 

See page A-69. 

Additional discusaion questions: 

What cultural patterns are helpful in making decisions? Whicn ones are 
potentially harmful? How can looking at one»s own decision-making 
processes help children make better decisions? 
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3. Moxican Ameiican 

4. Spanish American, lalm American. 
Hispanic American. American 

5. Angio American or olhor 

4. Which ethnic idonlihcalion does {M) 
your mother use? 

t. Mexican 

2. Clucano 

3. Moxican American 

4. Spanish. Hispanic, laiin American. 
American 

5. Angto American or other 

5. V4twi\ ethnic idenlihcalion does (did) 
your lather uso? 

1. Mexican 
2 Clucano 

3. Mexican American 

4. Spanish. Hispanic. Latin American. 
Antorican 

5. Anglo American or other 

6-7. Wtiat was the ethnic oriQin of the 
ffiends and peets you had. as a child 
up 10 age 6? (u^^ codes 1-5 
below) 

Irom 6 to 167 (use codes 1-5 

below) 

1. Almosl exclusively Mexicans. Cht- 
canos. Mexican Americans (t^ 
RA2A) 

2. Mostly Mexicans. Oucanos. Max* 
ican ^noricans 

3 About equatty Raza (Mexicans. 
Chicanes, or Mexican Amer^ans) 
and Anglos or other ethnic groups 

4 Mostly Anglos. Blacks, or olhor 
ethnic groups 

5 Airnosi exdusivoty Anglos. Blacks, 
or oltmr olhnic groups 

6 Whom do you now associate with in ihe 
oiilsida cornniunily? 

1 Airnosl exclusively Mexicans. Chi- 
canos. Moxican Americans (I a Raia) 

2 Mostly Mexicans. Oucanos. Mexi- 
can Americans 

3 About equally Ha/a (Mexicans. Chi- 
canes, or Mexican Americans) and 
Anglos or other ethnic groups 

4 Mostly Anglos. Blacks, or other eth- 
nic groups 

5 Almost exclusively Anglos. Blacks, 
or olhor ethnic groups 

y Wliai IS your music preierence? 

1 Only Spanish 

2 Mostly Spanish 

3 Equally Spanish and Qngiish 

4 Mostly Ervglitth 

5 £f>gtrihon}y 

10 Wliat IS your TV viewing preference? 

1 Only programs in Spanish 

2 Mostly programs in Spanish 

3 Equally Sparush and En^.iSh pro* 
grams 



3. Mexico Americano 

4. EspaAol Americaru). laluio Ameri- 
cano. Hispariico Amaricai>o. Ameri- 
cano 

S Anglo Americano u olio 
4 ^Cu^t ldonliltf:aci6n 6imca Uene (tenia) 
su madro? 

1. Mexicana 

2. Chicana 

3. MEXICO Americana 

4. EspaAoU. Latina Americana. His* 
piruca. Americana 

5. Anglo Ameri(5ana u otro 

5. cCu^ idenUticaci6n dUuca tiene (tenia) 
su padie? 

1. Mexicano 

2. Chicaru) 

3. MEXICO Americano 

4 EspaAol. HispAnico. Latino Ameri- 
cano. America!^ 

5. Anglo Americano u otro 
6-7. ^Cuat era ot origen dtnjco da sus 
amigos y compaAeros hasta la edad 

de seis (6) anos? (use codes 

1-5 below) 

da 6 a 187 (use codes 1-5 bo- 
tow) 

1 Exdusivamenle Moxicanos. Chi- 
canes. Mexico Americanos (t^ 
RAZA) 

2 En su mayoita Mexicanos. Chi- 
canes. MEXICO Americanos (t^ 
RAZA) 

3 Cast iguaJ (Mexicanos. Chlcaru>s. 
MEXICO Americanos o RAZA) y 
olros grupos 6tr^s 

4 En su mayoria Anglo Americanos. 
Nogros u olros grupos elmcos 

5 Exdusivamenle Angk) America- 
nos. Nog/OS u ot/os grupos etrvcos 

B ^Cun quidn sa asoaa ahora en la co* 
munidad? 

1. Exdusivamenle Mexicaxvos. Cluca- 
nos. Mdxico Americanos (Raza) 

2 En su mayoria Mexicafu>s. Chica- 
nes. Mexico Americanos (Ra/a) 

3 Casi igual (Mexicanos. Chicanes. 
Mexico Americanos 0 Raza) y otros 
nrupos 6tnicos 

4 En su mayoria Anglo Americanos. 
Negros u olros grupos dtnicos 

5 Exciusivamunie Anglo Americanos. 
Negros u otros grupos Elmcos 

9 ^Cu^l n^usica preliere? 

1 Sotamento musica en £spar^oi 

2 Per la mayor parte en Espanol 

3 Casi igual en espai^o! como Ingtes 

4 Per la mayor parie on Ingles 

5 Soiamer^ld inglds 

to tOu6 lipo de prograrnas de television 
preliere? 

1 Solamenh programas en Espanol 

2 Per Id mayor parte programas en 
Espai^ol 
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4. ^^stly progiams in English 

5. Only programs in English 



1 1 What is you; movie preference? 

1. Spanish-laru)uage movies only 

2. Spanish languaQe rnovies mostly 

3. EquaUy Engush/Spanish 

4. English-language mcvies mostly 

5. English-language mcvies orUy 

12. a. Where were you born {sub)eol) 

□ Mexico UUS. U Other 

(Parems) 
b Where was your (alhor born? 

□ Mexico UUS. □ Other 
c. Where was your mother bom? 

□ Mexico UUS. □Other 

(Grandparents) 
d Where was your lathet's mother 
born? 

□ Mexico □US, □Other 

e. Wliore was your (athof's (alhet born? 

□ Mexico □US. □Other 

I. Where was your mother's mother 
born? 

□ Mexico □us □ Oliver 

g Where wdS your moUter's lather 
born? 

. □Mexico □US □Other 



On the basis ol the above answers, 
circle tiie generation that best ap- 
plies 

1. tst qeneralion » subject born in 
Mexico or olher 

2 2nd generation ^ subjecl born 
in U S . either parent born in 
Mexico or olher 

3 3rd generation ^ subiect born 
in U S . both parerus born in 
U S . and all grandparents born 
in Mexico or other 

4 4ih genisratiOn -< subject and 
partnis born in U S and ai least 
one grandparenl bom in Mexico 
or Olher with remainder born in 
llie U S 

5 5th generation « subject and 
parents bom in U S and all 
grandparents bom m U S 



3. tguaJ programas en Espa^ como 
Ingles 

4 Por ia mayor parte en logics 
5. Solamente programas en tnglds 

1 1 . iQii6 tipo de peb'culas proltore? 

t. Solamente peticulas en Espatol 
2. Por la mayor parte peticulas en Es* 
paAol 

3 Iguat lr>gtds y EspaAot 

4. Por la mayor parte en Ingles 

5. Solamente peticulas en tngl6s 

12. a. /En d6nde nad6 usled? (sujeio) 

L ) Mexico □ Estados Unidos 

□ Otro Pais 

(Padres) 

b. /.En d6nde nao^ su padre? 

□ MEXICO □ Estados Unidos 

□ OUo Pais 

c. iEn d6ruJe nact^ su madre? 

□ Mexico □ Estados Untdos 

□ Otro Pais 

(Abuetos) 

d. ^En d6nde naci6 la mam^ de su 
padre? 

□ M6xico n Estados Unidos 

□ Otro Pals 

e. ^En dOnde naa6 el pap^ de su 
padre? 

□ M6xico □Estados Unidos 

□ Otro Pais 

I. ^En dOnde naciO la mam^ de su 
madre? 

□ Mexico □ Estados Unidos 

□ Otro Pais 

g ^En dOrule naci6 el pap^ de su 
madre? 

□ Mexico □Estados Unidos 

□ Otro Pais 



Sobre la informacidn anterior in* 
dique el ruimero de la gerieraci6n 
que mejor la corresponde. 

1 ta generacidn « sujeio nado 
en MEXICO u otro pais 

2 2a oeneraciOn ^ sujoio naciO 
en los Estados Unidos. cual* 
qutora de sus padres nacidos en 
Mexico u otro pais 

3 3a genoracidn ^ sujelo nacio 
en los Eslados Unidos. sus dos 

Cadres nacidos en los Estados 
inidos y todos los abuelos na- 
cidos en Mexico u otro pais 

4 4a generacion • sujeto nacio 
en to.' estados Unidos. los dos 

Cadres nacidos en los Eslados 
intdos y por lo m&ru)s un 
abuelo nactdo en Mexico u otro 
pais 

5 5a generacion - sujeto y sus 
dos padres nacidos cn los Es- 
tados Unidos y todos sus abue* 
los nacidos en los Estados 
Unidos 
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AccutruiuTioN ScAi.ii i-'uu Mexican Akiicuican 



Appendix A 

Acculturation Rating Scald for Mexican Americans 



Namo 



Nombre 



Sex 



Sexo 



Ago 



Edad 



Marital SlaUis 



Eslado CIvi 



What Is your reUgious preterenca? 
Last grade compelod In school: 

1. Ctdmenlary 0-5 

2. 6-8 
3 9-12 

4. 1-2 yaais of cotlego 

5. 2 years ol cottega or more 

Tnis quosl[or\naire Is desigriod lo yield a measure of accuUureUon In Mexican Americans. 
With normal adults, it may bo s^*adminlstored or O^en in oroups. lio^var, with certain 
clinical populations, individuL. ^.Jministration is required, ohan Incorpo/ating the use ol 
an informant and additional obsen/ational data. In such cases, the rater is required to 
make a judgmaniat rating lor the subject. (For a complete set ol Instructions, please refer 
lo the (nsUucUonal matonal that accompanies this scale.) ttoms are presented in English. 
Spanish, or In both languanos depondirio on the sU)jecl*8 preference. All items are scored 
in relation to one or Uie other ol the lollosAang continuums: 



^CuAl es su reUgl6n predilecta? 

^Hasta que grade asistiO usted en ta es* 
cueta? 

t. Primar1a~6 

2. Secundaria 7-9 

3. Preparatorla 10-12 

4. Univeraidad t-2 aAos 

5. Unlversldad 2 ahos y m^s 



(Cuttuie) 
(Language) 



Mexican 
1 

t... 

1 

Sparush 



BiculturaJ 
3 



3 

Bilmgual 



Artglo 



5 

Erigiish 



Wlioro more than one answer seems approp«^td. the subject or rater should base their 
choice, as best possible, on wliat would be most correct urulor normal arcumstancos or 
under most coruiittons 



Cucio the ruimbor next to the answer that 
t>dst fits the question. 

1 What language do you speak? 

1. Spanish only 

2 Mostly Spatush. some English 

3 Spanish and English at>out equally 
(bilingual) 

4 Mostly English, some Spanish 

5 Englisli orily 

2 What language do you prefer? 

1 Spanisti only 

2 Mostly Spanish, some English 

3 Spanish and Eng*t:»h about equally 
(tMlmoual) 

4 Mostly Enolish. some Spanish 

5 English or))/ 

3 Mow do you iduniily yourself? 
t Mexican 

2. Chicane 



Indique con un drcuk) la respuosta que 
considere mas adecuada. 

t iOit6 fdioma habia uslod? 

1. Solamento EspaAol 

2. Mas EspaAol. mcnos Ingles 

3. Igual en Espa/iol y en Ingl6s (biltn- 
quo) 

4. Mas Inglds. menos EspaAot 
5 Sotamente Ingl6s 

2. lEn qu6 idioma preliore hat>lat? 
1. Solamente EspaAol 
2 Mas Espa^ol. msnos Ingles 

3. Igual en Espai^ul que en Inglds (bit- 
ingue) 

4. Mas lnQl6s. menos EspaAol 
5 Sotamente Ingt^s 

3 iC6n\o se tdenttfica usted? 

1. Mexicano 

2. Chicane 
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13 Where weie you faised? 

1 tn Mexico only 

2 KiosWy m Mexico, some tn U S 

3 Eoually in U S and Mextcj 

4 MosHy m U S . some tn Mexico 

5 tnUS only 



14 What contact havo you had wuh Mdx« 
tco? 

1 Raised lof one year 0( more in Mex* 

ICO 

2 Lived lo/ tess than 1 vear in Mexjco 

3 Occasional visits to Mexico 

4 Occasional communications (tet- 
ters, phone calls, etc.) with people 

> tn Mexico 

5 No exposure or communications 
with people In Mexico 

15 What IS your lood prelerence? 

1 Exclusively Mexican food 

2 Mostly t !cxican food, some Amer- 
ican 

3 About equally Mexican and Amer- 
ican 

4 Mostly American food 

5, Exclusivelv American food 
^ 16 tn what lanquage do you thtnk? 
I 1. Only tn Spanish 

N> 2 Mosily in Spanish 
^ 3. Equally in Ennlish and Spanish 

4 Mostly in English 

5 Only in English 

1 7. Can you read Spanish? GYesGNo 
Can you read English? □ Yes □ No 
Which do you read bettor? Rate the 
Subject on Ihe following contmuum* 
I. Reads a'^ly Spanish 

2 Roads Spanish better than English 

3 Reads both Spanish and English 
equally well 

4 Reads English bettor than Spanish 

5 Reads only English 



Id Can you write in English? 
Yes U No f.) 
Can you write in Spanish? 
Yes U No □ 

Which do you wnlo bcuc. Raio the 
sub}oct on the following continuum. 

1 Writes only Spanish 

2 Wnios Spanish better than English 

3 Writes both Spanish and English 
equally well 

4 Wntos English belter than Spanish 

5 Writes only in Jiiglish 

19 If you consider yourself a Mexican. 
Chicano. Mexican American, moniber 
of La Raza. or however you identify 



13 cEn d6nde c/eo6 usted? 
1. En Mexico 

2 La mayor parte del tiampo on Mo^'co 
y la mertor parte en los Estados 
Unidos 

3 La misma cantidad da tiempo en 
ios Estados Unidos y en Mexico 

4 La mayor parte del tiempo en k>s 
Estados Unidos y la manor parte en 
MEXICO 

5 En Los Estados Unidos 

14 ^Qu6 contacto ha tenido usted con 
Mexico? 

1. C/iado un aAo o m<^s en Mdxico 

2. Criado mei\os do un al^o en Mexico 

3 Visitas ocasionales a Mexico 

4 Comunicacione:. ocasionales (car- 
tas, tiamadas telef6rvcas. etc ) con 
aente de Mexico 

5 Ningwn contacto o comunicackin 
con genie de Mdxico 

15 cOufi iipo de comida prefiere? 
1. Sotamonle comida Mexicana 

2 For la mayor parte comida Mexi- 
cana. parte Arnericana 

3 lo mismo Mexicar^a y Americana 

4 Por la mayor parte corruda Ameri- 
cana 

5 Solamcntd conuda Americana 

16 ^En qu6 idioma p<ensa usted? 
T Solamente en EspaAol 

2 La mayor parte en EspaAol 

3 Iguai en t/iglds y Espanol 

4 La mayor parte en Ingles 

5 Sotamanie en Ir^glds 

17 1^^^^^ EspaAol? Si □ No 

tPuede leer en Ingl6s? Si D No □ 
^En cual lonnuaje lee mejor? Indiquo 
con un arculo el rKimero que mejor 
corresponde. 

1 lee solamente EspaAot 

2 Lee mojor Espanol que tnglds 

3 Loe K)udt en tngt^s que en Espanol 

4 Lee mejor en tngl6s que en Es- 
paAol 

6 Lee solamente en Ingids 
16 / Pueod escribir en Inglis? 

□ Si 11 No 

/Pubde escribu on Espanol? 
[) Si a No 

^En cual iuriguj|ti escnbo rnejor? In 
dtque con un circuio el numero que 
meior corresponde 

1 kscnbe solamente en EspaAot 

2 Escribe mejor en Espanol 

3 Escnbe iguai en tngl^s y Espam)) 

4 Escribe mujor en Ingtes que en Es- 
paAol 

6 Escribe solamente en Ingtes 
19 ^Si se considora usted come Mexi 
cano. Chicano. Mexico Arnoncano. 
Mienibro de la Raza. o cualquiera quo 
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A<:i:tii.iiiaAiU)N .S< wx. ton .Miaican Amiihicans 




this Qroup. hCM much pnde do you 
have m this group? 

1 Extremely proud 

2 Moderatoly proud 

3 Little pride 

4. No pride bi»' ioeo not feel negative 
toward group 

5. No pride and leots negative tovv ..d 
La Ha^a 



20 How would you rate yourself? 

1. Very Mexican 

2. Mostly Mexican 

3 8icultural 

4 Mostly Angliazed 

5 Very Arigliazed 



sea su Idenlidad con 6sie arupo. qu6 
tan orguUoso se siente de ser un 
miembro de este grupo? 

1. Extrerr>o orgutio 

2. Orgulloso moderadamenio 

3. Poco de orgullo 

4. Nada de orguUo. pero lampoco no 
se slonle negativo respedo a esia 
Qrupo 

5. Nada de orguUo y tiene sentimten* 
tos riegativos hada miombros de 
La Raza 

20 iOm^ ctastficaci6n se daria a usted 
mismo? 

1. MuyMexicarK) 

2. En gran parte Mexicano 

3. Bicuttural en gran parte 

4. En gran parte Americarvzado 

5. Muy Amancanuado 



Total score Tutal score is the sum of all 20 multiple choice items circled. 

Average score Average score is the total score divided by 20 



Copyright. 1979. Cuutlar and Jasso 



HISPRNiC RDflPTRTIONS 
5UPPLEMEN i RRY MRTERIRLS 
TEEN LUORKSHOP SERIES 



The teen workshops in Section B are designed to provide basic 
understanding and skills that are applicable cross-culturally. This 
supplement offers activities that deal with ethnic related issues as 
they affect self-concept, self -responsibility , communications, role 
modeling, and decision-making procGcjsec. 

Thi ' 'pplement is to be used side by side with the teen workshops and 
acti\ .les indicated m the texL, It follows the outline of the 
workshops and suggests how additional activities and discussion 
questions can be used. It may be removed and used alongside the section 
starting on page B-1. The activities can also be used independently to 
address specific issues . 

Five primary issues are addressed: 

- Transition oetween traditional and current values and lifestyles 

- Maturity - lookiag ac cultural views and expectations 

- BiculturaliSQ* 

- Prejudice, Racism, Stereotypes 

- Ethnic identity 

Tacilitators are encouraged to read some of tne Dibliographical references 
on cultural awareness available from the DilRE to be You Office, 
especially if they are not already involved m the ethnic commur.ity . 
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* A culture is defined as a set of values and beha\ lors tnat is shared oy a 
group of people* Bicultural defines a person that is aole to live and func- 
on comfortabiy in two different cultures. 
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UJORKSHOPI DEVELOPMENT 

□F SELF- CONCEPT 



M£M game 



See page B-9. 

Add M - Something I ll'^e about myself that is true because I am 
hispanic (chicane). Examples: knowing my heritage gives me a sense of 
being "rooted" and centered, I feel I belong and am supported by my 
family. 

Add discussion questions: What kinds of things do we usually say about 
ourselves? What kinds things do others say? What difference does 
beiHo hispanic (chicano) make in the ability to say good things about 
ourselves, others? 

Point out to teens that their feelings about their ethnic identity 
affe-Jt their self-concept. It is important for th^ zo feel OK about 
who they are and to help others feel okay^ Constant negatives, even 
done as joking, can erode self-concept. 
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See page B-10. 

Use "A Day in the Life of an Hispanic Teen." Start out with (use 

a familiar name here) going from hassles with siblings and parents in 
the morning to problems encountered at school. Get participants to add 
things that normally happen in a day that "tear up" the lALAC sign. At 
the very end, when the sign is small, add some positives to "build up" 
the sign. 



1. behavior knoujiedge 



See page B-12. 

Teens may think of traditional cultural skills they would like to learn 
to improve their self-concept through behaviors. What can a teen share 
wnh younger friends and family to increase their self-concept? 

Also a section of activities on dropping out of school can be added. 
The skills and training available in high school are important ways to 
increase self-concept by expanding the behavior-knowledge part of the 
circle. Use the following activity or refer to the dropout program 
(pages C-301 to C-314), a special workshop to prevent school dropouts 
developed largely by hispanic youth. 



Luhy not drop out? 



Have participants brainstorm a Ust of reasons why hispanic 
students drop out. 

Have participants list ways they could counteract the problems for 
thaaselves, for others. 

See page C-301 for additional ideas. 



2. positive reflections 



See page B-13. 

To add depth in the area of ethnic identity have the participants "Keep 
score" of ethnic related input they receive for a period of time (a day 
or two) - a positive and negative column. Have them bring it to the 
next section and discuss how that input affects their self-concept. 

Also have them keep a score card of the positive and negative input they 
give some other person. Are they giving more positives or negatives? 
Why? 

This can be a difficult exercise in some environments. If you feel the 
participants may receive substantial negatives be sure to use the ^ 
STEREOTYPES activity (page C-42) before they start the activity or as A 
part of the processing when they return. 
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Discussion: Where did the positives come from? The negatives? Do you 
think negative comments were based on reality or stereotypes, biases, or 
a habit of being negative? What are ways of dealing with the negative 
comments? See pages B-16 and C-42, recognizing the negative. The 
section on self-responsibility also covers ways to deal with negative 
input. 

prideline 



See page 

Add to the discussion questions: What things make you proud that 
come from being hispanic? What are some advantages you have 
because of your culture? What traditional or cultural things give 
you pride? 

Brainstorm a list* 



auuards pads 



See page 

Add: Give an award to someone for something ethnically related. 



positive memaries 



See page B-15. 

Add cultural depth by thinking of at least one thing that 
happened because of ethnic identity. (Some memories will be 
negative. They can be discussed in a later activity.) 



457 
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3. recognizing tlie negativE 



See pag- B-l6. 

Use STEREOTIPES activity (page C-42) with teens. This activity deals 
with some of the dynamics of prejudice. Add discussion questions: 

What effects do prejudice/stereotypes have on self-concept/behavior? On 
the judging side? How true are most stereotypes? Why? One culture 
often views an attribute as good, another views it aa bad, how can this 
be harmful? Helpful? Where do stereotypes originate? 

This section can be an appropriate time to deal with the negatives that 
the participmts receive because of their ethnic identity. Discuss: 
Where do the -ative comments/actions como from? From what kind of 
people do th-/ come? Are the negatives based on reality or do they come 
from stereotypes? How can we counteract the feelings they cause or 
their impact on us? What kinds of over- or counter- reactions can be 
caused? Have each person identify one of their defense mechanisms. 

Ask: Do you feel you have to hide your feelings from family? Friends? 
Why can hiding negative feelings make them more difficult? How can you 
help others deal with negative feelings? 



^. validating differences 



See page B-17. 

These activates will allow young people to assess personal strengths and 
tie those strengths to potential careers. They may do this activity 
with a partner to compare similarities and differences to validate 
everyone uniqueness. This needs to be done in a positive way 



careers 



Have each participant think of 5-10 career possibilities for 
themselves (this may be difficult). Have them write these out 
a piece of paper and set aside for a later activity. 
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strengths 



Have participants go through the "characteristics worksheets," page 
D-80 individually for themselves. Then (optional) share lists with 
a partner. Enphasize finding positives in each others lists. 

Looking at their strengths, have participants go back to career 
lists and try to think of several more careers they could have that 
would use the strengths. 

Have the entire group brainstorm a master career list and use the 
Job lists or make job cards (see Adult Supplement, pages E-8/9). 

Ask: How many thought of new possibilities for themselves? How 
can you notice and value differences in others? 



5. creating a secure environment 



See page B-19. 

Have participants identify places they feel they belong. Have them 
think of ways they can help provide a sense of belonging and security 
for others. 



memories of junior higii years 



See page B-18. 

Find positive and negative memories that relate to ethnic identity. 
How do they fil into steps 1-5 in .the development of self-esteem? 



6. role modeling self-esteem 



See page B-20. 

Add cultural depth by discussing how modeling self-esteem helps others 
with the same ethnic identity. What is the effect of not being 
self-esteaning? Have participants identify self-esteeming hispanic role 
models. Use the HEROES/ HEROINES activity (page C-38) to help youth 
identify their role models. . ^ 
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UUORKSHOP II COMMUNICRTIONS 



non -listening activity 



See page B-27* 

Use BACK TO BACK activity (page C-43) in addition to or instead of 
NON-LISTENERS, 

Add discussion questions: What kinds of barriers to communication can I 
occur because of cultural differences (ways of describing things, frames 
of reference, beliefs)? How does that lead to prejudice? 



double messages 




See page B-33. 



Add discussion questions: Is this method common in your culture? Is it 
traditional or new? Kow does it affect others perceptions of you? Why? 
How does it affect your interactions with others? 

Identify one or two cases where you would send a double message. Can 
you think of a situation where you might communicate better without 
sending a double message? 

Lead into "I MESSAGES" as possible solutions. 
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I mEssages 

See page B-34. 

Add example of an "I Message" situation: 

5. An acquaintance criticizes/ insults your group (or family or 
culture) . 

Example of good solutions/ responses: 
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I'm really sad that you let something so shallow get in the way of 
making friends. 



Also see Adult Section, pages E-15/16, and Assertive Behavior, paRe 
B-.i|0. ^ ^ 

Add discussion: How d^es hispanic culture affect assertiveness? 
How would it change bet^'een yourself and a friend, a parent, a 
grandparent, teachers, employers? (Remember: Assertiveness 
emphasizes being equally sensitive to personal needs as well as the 
needs of others.) What can be done to reduce the barriers to 
communicating assertively? 



resisting peer prEssure 



See page B-43. 

You may want to add a discussion of the impact b cultural identity has 
on the ability to resist peer pressure for potentially harmful 
behaviors. 

Exampl es : 

Pros: Traditional ideals of male/female roles may prevent some negative 
behaviors. 

Family identity jay offer a strong support system. 

Positive role models may discourage problem behaviors. 

Cons: The need to be perceived like a dominant culture can make 
children more susceptible. 

The need to be strongly accepted by a group because of prejudices 
encountered in other social interactions can also make children 
at risk 

Negative role models may encourage problem behaviors. 

Role models and society's expectations communicate to children how they 
need to behave. Normal young people want to grow up quickly and so they 
pattern their behavior after adult or older teens patterns. 

Two activities to let tr ,3 look at their role models and perceptions 
are GROWNUPS, page C~37 ^also see Adult Section, page E-17) and 
PICTURE A HERO/HEROINE, page C-38. 
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liJORKSHOP III SELF-RESPONSIBILITY 
time line of rBspansibility 



See page B-53 . 

You may want to add: 

- Quit school to help support family 

- Quit school and go to work 

- Attend public instead of religious or private school 

- Make a personal choice on church attendance 

- Be out of the house without parents knowing where 

- Follow directions of friends instead of family 
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See where they would place the cards as themselves then pretending that 
they are parents cJid are talking about their future (or present I) 
children. 



respDnsibility - intErna! control 



See page B-57 . 

Have participants identify 2-3 actions they have taken that were 
externally controlled and 2-3 actions that were internally controlled. 

Discuss adult role models and find examples of internal and external 
control. 

Discuss how culture and ethnic role models all affect development of 
internal control (tradition, religion, current social pressures). 

Group leader should think of personal examples to share ahead of time. 

Have them find one area in which they are externally controlled and 
how they might take control. 
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recngnizing feelings 



See page B-59. 

Acid cultural depth by asking to identify 2-3 feelings they have because 
of ethnic identify. (Can be a followup on the FLASHBACK portion of the 
Self-Esteem Workshop.) 

Some of the feelings may be negative and processing this should be 
deferred until after the VILLAINS AND VICTIMS activity. 



See page B-61, 

You may want to give some examples: 

"I have to take care of my aunt's children." 
"I have to quit school and get a job." 

"I have to go along with my friends or they won't accept me." 
Role models for external control: 

Have participants identify several external and internal role models. 
Kow do the participants classify themselves most of the tiiae? 

In sections 1-5, pages B-62/63 you may want to add ethnic relevance by 
pointing out cultural patterns that enhance or undercut each of these 
points. 



See page B-64. 

(You may add a time when yo experienced prejudice.) 

"The waitress really made me mad, you could tell she was prejudiced." 



taking responsibility 



villains and 
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the rescuing game 



See page B-67* 

Discuaaion should include finding cultural patterns for rescuing, being 
a victim or a persecutor. Are these beneficial or not? Why? 

Example: Over protecting a young girl fx*om social realities is 
rescuing. She is forced into a victim or powerless role. 



reacting to prejudice 



To process responses to perceived stereotyping or prejudices have the 
participants link these feelings to internal and external control. As 
an example work through this exercise: 

Ha.ve the participants individually think of (or brainstorm a list as a 
group) examples where they felt prejudged or stereotyped. Select the 
example below or an example from an earlier activity. Have the 
participants identify how they responded in that situation — acted aal 
felt. Have th^ identify whether those responses were reactions 
(actions they did not consciously take but .were patterns they had 
learned from others). Have thm decide what possible other actions they 
could take. Have them choose which actions they would feel best about. 

Discuss how some actions or reactions to stereotypes can reconfirm the 
stereotype. 

Example: A young girl is labelled as being "stuck up," (perhaps she is 
just shy). Others make fun of her and call her " auck up." 
She withdraws even more, externally acting aloof when she is 
just frightened or shy. 
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LilORKSHOP IV DECISiON-MRKING 



needs 



See page 

To add cultural relevance to this activity have the teens identify 
several specific needs they have» Select one or two of the needs and 
identify potentially harmful behaviors that might result. Come up with 
a list of healthy behaviors that could also fill those needs. 

Example: The need to belong or feel loved, get special attention from 
loved ones. 

Potentially harmful behaviors - become pregnant to have baby 
to love, use drugs to belong to a group. 

Healthy behavior - become involved in a rewarding activity ^ 
e.g. , dance group. 



the most important thing 



See page B-75. 

Discuss how tradition and ethnicity affect these priorities. 

Point out how making a personal priority list helps with daily choices 
and especially helps with difficult decisions. 

Example: If teenagers put their family as a ^ op prio.'ity they may think 
twice before getting involved with drugs. If they put their 
future as a priority it might prevent them from dropping out 
of school. 




alternatives 



See page B-76. 

Ask: Do you think being hispanic makes some alternatives unacceptable 
(or acceptable) that might not be true for non-hispanic friends? Why? 
Do you feel okay about maintaining your identity in choosing 
alternatives? 



deciding an important □utcnmes 



See page 3-80. 

You may wisn to add to tne list of needs tne spiritual neer^ -o follow 
God's wisnes. 

Optional discussion questions to add cultural depth: How does your 
ethnic background affect your priority list? What do you consider or 
I eel you need to consider because you are nispanxc? (Examples, families 
expectations, need to break a stereotype.) 

Pages C-57 to C-64 have activities that can be added to nelp teens looK 
at values in helpir^g to set personal priorities. 



finding creative alternatives 
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See page 3-82. 

Use ALTERNATr/ES activity, page C-70, and Resource .ist, page D-ol . 
Have participants make a list of resources they are comfortable using. 
Questions: 

What resources are available that you aren't comfortaole using? Why? 
How can modesty/ need for privacy/ fear of being negatively judged 
interfere with making good decisions? How does your culture affect your 
use of the^e resources? 

Fina one "new" resource you would be willing to use. 

How can cultural influences assise or inhibit good decisions? Help good 
decisions? ° 
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putting the pieces tjgether 

'See page B-84. 

Additional discussion questions: 

What cultural patterns are helpful in making decisions? Which ones are 
potentially harmful? How can looking at one* 3 own decision-caaking 
processes help others maxe better decisions? 
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Cooperative Extension 

Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80523 

DAE£ to be You Request Form 

Quantity Total Price 

800KS/GUI0ES: 

DARE to be You Training Manual - S40.00 

OARE to be You Guidance Curricula - SIO.OQ 

Self-Esteen; Booklet - S3. 50 • 

^akinc Decisions - A Gu'de - $6.00 

(with ganeooard and activUy masters) 

Ca-7i?unication Skills - A Guide - $5.00 

OARE Process for Health Care Provide'-s - S5.00 

SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS: 

Making Decisions - Activity ?ac - SIO.OO 

(25 eacn of 10 activities) 

OARE to be You Award Pads - S.50 each 

Warn Fuzz'es - S.«:o eacn 

Choices Workboards - S.^^O each 

OAPE 14" X 18" Posters - S.75 eacn 

TOTAL ORDER: (10" discount 'or orders of 15 or Tore 



of tne sane i cem) 




rfORKS-CPS/TRAlNiNG: A cofnplete list of training programs is available from the address below. 

Introductory Worksnop (including introductory materials) - S250.0O + travel expenses 

OARE to be You 15 hour training for up to 35 trainers - $750.00 training fee, travel 
expenses, and materials, A minimum of three manuals is required per training site. 
Acaaemic credit is available from CSU for an additional fee. 

^''ease return this orde*- form to or contact for further information: 

Jan Miller-Heyr, Oi.-^ctor, OARE to be ^ou ?**ogram 

236 Aylesworth Hall, NW or 215 Morth Linden 

Colorado State University Aspen Suilding, Suite A 

Fort Collins, CO 80523 Cortez, CO 81321 

(303) 491-6692 (303) 565-3606 



NAME: TELEPHONE: 



AGENCY : 



ADDRESS: ^ 

(street) Icrty) (state) (TTpl 

E-201 /^g 

Colorado State University. VS Department Agriculture and Coiorauo counties cooperating. 

Cooperative Extension prostranw arc available to all without discrimination. 



Pilms/Pilmstrips/Slides/Bduoational Material Available 

The following zaaterials are available to borrow through the DARE to be 
You Office, 116c Vet Science, Colorado State Oaiveraity, Fort Collins, 
CO 80523, 303-491-6692. Only the cost of shipping will be ct?arged. 
Please reserve six weeks in advance to insure availability. 



- DEALIHQ WITH DECISIONS - 3 parts (aound/slide set) 

Part 1 - Self-*Awarene8S 

Part 2 - Infomation and Alternatives 

Part 3 - Risks and Pressures 

This program is designed to acquaint students with valuable 
decision-^aaklng skills and ("^onstrate how they can acquire and 
maintain thea. While there is no clear cut access to the ^'rlght 
decision," a foundation of self-awareness, self-integrity, and 
confidence helps to insure that our decisions are accurately based on 
our own needs and values. 

- TE/ CaJTLB ART OF SAIING HO - 3 Parts (sound/slide set) 

Part 1 - A Person Has a Right 

Part 2 - Making It Work 

Part 3 - Handling the Hard Ones 

Part 1 establishes the necessity for assertiveness training, the 
rationale for its practice, and its goal of increased self-respect. 

The situations in Part 2 are especially for teenagers: assertiveness 
with a meaber of the opposite sez, with a peer group, and tfith an 
adult auth04'ity. This part spotlights specific techniques for 
achieving assertiveness. 

Part 3 elaborates on techniques for a3sertiveness: firmness; clear, 
nonapologetic stateoents; control of nonverbal behavior; knowing whose 
problaa is whose; rejection of guilt; taking the offensive; accepting 
coQproaiise. 

- THE CLIQUE - by Self-Incorporated (I6m2n filn) 

Cliques are an iiaporlant part of the life of Qost young teenagers. 
SoQetiG^s young people are part of a group. Other tiaes, they are 
excluded. Often they feel that to be "in" is good and to be "out" is 
bad. It is true that being part of a group provides security. It is 
also true that being cut of a group aay give more opportunities for 
freedom and individimlity. On the other band, there are drawbacks to 
being both in a group and being independent. 

This program and the learning activities that accoQpany it help 
students becose anare of the need for group laembership as well as the 
need for individuality. 
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WHAT'S HRONG WITH JONATHAN? - By Self-Incorporated (16mm film) 

Jonathan has been specially honored for his achievements in Boy 
Scouts, and hio parents are very proud of him. But the happy family 
mood is shattered when they arrive home. In response to his mother's 
mild suggestion that he go to his room, Jonathan yells, «Get off my 
back. Mom, Just get off ay backl" and runs upstairs to his room. 

What's wrong with Jonathan? Nothingt really t excep*^. that Jonathan has 
had "one of those days'*— an overabundance of the daily pressurear that 
confront every teenager. Among other things, Jonathan had gotten up 
late, faced a grumpy school bus driver, and had been late for d&ss 
when his locker combination wouldn't work. 

After school, Jonathan's day hadn't been much better. His chores 
prevented him from going fishing with his buddies, and it hrl been 
embarrassing to have to stand up iu front of all the people at the 
Scout meeting. Jonathan had just had a difficult day. 



TURNING OFF: DHDGS AND PEER FRBSSDRE 
parts (filrastrips/cassettes) 

Part 1 - Everybody's Doing It 
Part 2 - Standing Dp for Yourself 



- by Sunburst Communi.cations - 2 



There appears to be little doubt that peer pressure is the major 
factor in teenage drug use. However, research also indicates that 
this very pressure can push teenagers to positive discoveries: This 
is not me, I am not like, these are not my values. Some tools for 
looking closely at group pressure for drug use and turning away from 
it to honor personal values are suggested in these filmstrips. 

BECOMING AN ADDLT: PSYCHOLOGICAL TASKS OF ADOLESCENCE - by Sunburst 
CozBaunications - 3 parts (filastrips/cassettes) 

Part 1 - Attaining Sexual Maturity 

Part 2 - Developing Independence 

Part 3 - Establishing a Personal Identity 

This filmstrip series examines three objectives which must be met in 
order for the child to arrive at a fulfilled, independent, and 
self-confirtent adult state. The first of these, ATTAINING SEXUAL 
MATOHITY, is the most obvious because it involves observable physical 
changes. The o^her two, DEVELOPING INDEPENDENCE and ESTABLISHING A 
PERSONAL IDENTITY, are more subtle. Th^»re are fewer external 
indications that they are taking place. Nevertheless, they are 
equally important* Our society has reached a level too complex to' 
have its sole criterion for adulthood be the ability to reproduce. 

Identifying and discussing these objectives will not be just an aid, 
but a reassuring comfort to young people passing through the difficult 
period of transition that is adolescence. 
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- DEVELOPING SOCIAL SKILLS: LEARNING CONVERSATIONAL TECHNIQUES - 4 
parts (f ilmstrips/oaasettes} 

Part 1 - Testing Xour Social Skills 
Part 2 • Baaio Social Skills 
Part 3 - Conversational Skills 
Part 4 Advanced Social Skills 

The devel Client of rocial skills is intimately connected to the growth 
of self-esteem. Any individrals who are low in self-esteea are also 
deficient in social skills. Such individuals, if given the proper 
training^ guidance and support, will often find that their self-esteem 
increases in direct proportion to their skills in social relations. 
OBVELOPINQ SOCIAL SKILLS: LEARNING CONVBRATIONAL TECHNIQ0E5 explores 
the dynamics of interpersonal coomunlcation and provides a 
8tep«by-step blueprint for anyone wishing to improve skills in this 
all- important area. Equally suitable for both group and 
individualized viewing, this program will prove effective for high 
school students as well as adults, counselors, teachers, and health 
professionals. 

- THE HHOLEMIND WORKS - by Sue Miller (card file of activities and 
information) Creative ideas for doing it all. 



AV MATERIALS ORDER FORM: 




NAME: 



TELEPHONE: 



AGENCY: 



ADDRESS: 



(street) 



(city) 



(state) 



(zip) 



DATES HEEDED: froE 



Dealing with Decisions 

The Gentle Art 

The Clique 

Turning Off 



^ Becoming an Adult 

Developing Social Skills 

The Hhol^ind Works 



Contact: Jucly Collins or Jan Miller-Heyl 



236 Aylesworth Hal! NW 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Co. 80523 
Telephone: (303) 226-4601 
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Press Releases 
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Please add pertinent information of local interest to this basic format. 
PARENT^ ADHLT WORFCSHQP l! 

The ( sponsqr^s name ) will be sponsoring a series of 5 DARE to be You 
Worlcsbops for parents and adult youth group leaders. The first workshop 
will be (^iaj^}, (UAfi), (iLUfifi)- 

These workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e.g., alcohol and drug mL unwanted teenage 
pregnancy, etc.). Strategies will be shared to help parents and youth 
group leaders reduce this susceptibility. 

The first workshop will provide an overview of the DARE to be You 
Program and discuss the development of self*-esteem and strategies to 
enhance this development in young people. (You may also list key 
leaders. } 

PARENT^ ADULT WORKSHOP 11: 

The (3 r?n3Qr*3 name ) will be sponsoring the second in a series of DARE 
to be lou Workshops for parents and youth group leaders. This program 
will be held (dais)» (Ho&Of ( alaoe ) . 

Thestt) workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e.g., alcohol and drug misuse, unwanted teenage 
pregnancy, etc.). Strategies will be shared to help parents and youth 
group leaders reduce this susceptibility. 

The second workshop will deal with communication skills and specific 
skills to avoid peer pressure. (You may also list key group leaders.) 

The ^qifflnggr'a "^"^^^ will be sponsoring the third in a setles of DARE to 
be lou Workshops for parents and youth group leaders. This program will 
be held (dal^), (ilag), (£ii£a). 

These workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e.g*, alcohol and drug misuse, unwanted t^eenage 
pregnancy, etc J. Strategies will be shared to help parents and youth 
group leaders reduce this susceptibility. 

The third workshop will discuss the development of self^responslbility. 

The (sponsor's nape) will be sponsoring tha fourth in a series of DARE 
to be Zou Workshops for parents and youth group leaders. This program 
will be held (^M&it (JfeliQfi)f (lUaas)- 

These workshops will address faotors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e*g. , alcohol and di'ug misuse, unwanted teenage 
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pregnancy, etc.). Strategies will be shared to help parents and youth 
group leaders reduce this susceptibility. 



The fourth workshop will discuss decision-making skills. 
PARENT-^ADOLT WORKSHOP Vi 

The faponaor'q f^atBf^^ will be Sponsoring the fifth in a series of DARE to 
be You WorkaJiops for parents and youth group leaders. This program will 
be held (da^), iiJM&J t (filafifi). 

These workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problen behaviors (e.g., alcohol and drug misuse, unwanted teenage 
pregnancy, etc.). Strategies will be shared to help parents and youth 
group leaders reduce this susceptibility. 

The fifth workshop will discuss group leader skills. 

TEEH^TRAINER WQRg^qOf J; 

( sponsor > a name) will be sponsoring a series of DARE to be You 
tforkahgps for teen trainers, counselors or other teens interested in 
working with youth. The first workshop will be held (dafea)f ( time ). 

These workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e.g., alcohol and drug misuse, unwanted teenage 
pregnancy, etc.). Strategies will be shared to help teen trainers or 
counselors reduce this susceptibility in younger children. 

The first workshop will provide an overview of the DARE to be You 
Program and discuss the development of self-esteem and strategies to 
enhance this development in young people. (You may also list key 
leaders.) 

TEEH-^TRAIHER WORKSHOP 11^. 

(flPflJiaor^a mm) will be sponsoring the second in series of DARE 
to be You Workshops for teen trainers, counselors or other teens 
interested in working with youth. This prograa will be held ( date ), 

(lij3a)f (jd&aa)* 

These workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e.g., alcohol and drug misuse, unwanted teenage 
pregnancy, etc.). Strategies will ba shared to help teen trainers or 
counselors reduce this susceptibility in younger children. 

The second workshop will deal with communication akills and specific 
skills to avoid peer pressure. (Ycu may also list key group leaders.) 

TEBH-TRAINER WOR^^tfQp JJ^, 

The (jarpJWOr'g mm) will be sponsoring the third in a series of DARE to 
be Jon Workshops for teen trainers, counselors or other teens interested 
in working with youth. This program will be held ( date ), (Jtlaa), 
(sXss^)* 
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These workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e.g., alcohol and drug misuse, unwanted teenage 
pregnancy, etc.). Strategies will be shared to help teen trainers or 
counselors reduce this susceptibilicy in younger children. 

The third workshop will discuss the development of self>»responsibility. 

TEBN^TRAIMER WORKSHOP IV; 

The f aipoggor^a name ) will be sponsoring the fourth in a series of DARE 
to be Tou Workshops for teen trainers, counselors or other teens 
interested in working with youth. This program will be held 

(lia&)» (£JLaa&}« 

These workshops will address factors that make young people susceptible 
to problem behaviors (e.g., alcohol and drug misuse, unwanted teenage 
pregnancy, etc). Strategies will be shared to help teen trainers 
or counselors reduce this susceptibility in younger children. 

The fourth workshop will discuss decision«*making skills. 
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Invitation 



A PROGRAM F OR YQ^^fG PEOPLE 

DARE to be Tou provides a tool for communities interested in reducing 
problem behaviors in their youth (e«g., alcohol and drug misuse, early 
tobacco use, teenage pregnancy, etc.). Participants are provided with 
formats, materials, and basic training to then use the DARE Program with 
youth and parent organizations. 

DARE focuses on social factors that have been proven to positively 
affect problem behaviors: 

- skills to resist or avoid peer pressure 

- decision-making 

^ communication skills (e.g., listening and assertiveness) 
increased self-*esteem and self-responsibility 

- family support systems and role model awareness 

To be effective, such skill development must begin before the ages of 13 
and 14 when the greatest pressure for problem behavior occurs. Thus, 
the ideal target group is 8-12 year old youth. However, the activities 
and strategies can and should be used with all ages. 



Am THg PROGRAM WORKS 

For the first two years the program was carried out in Held County, 
Colorado, the "d aonstration site.** The success of the program was 
clearly documented. Evaluation showed increases in self-responsibility, 
assertiveness, and decision-making skills in youth in the "experimental 
group" both over time and in comparison to the group which had no 
program, the "control group." 

Baseline and followup surveys showed that the DARE Program also had an 
Impact on alvchol and tobacco use. In comparing the experimental and 
control groups before and after the 18 month project, 15? fewer young 
people in the experimental group began to use alcohol. 



THE PHASES OF DARg; 

Series of workshops are designed to reach parents, group leaders, and 
teens that have a high impact on 8-12 year olds. By attending the 
workshops, these "significant others" increase their decision-making and 
Qommunlcation skills, as well as their understanding of the development 
of self-esteem and self-responsibility. Activity manuals and experience 
wlwa a variety of activities are provided through workshops for leaders. 

Participants of the workshops can then provide activities to 8-12 year 
old youth (or older) in their youth group setting. By using activities 
with the youth groups, decision-making and communication skills and the 
development of self-esteem and self-responsibility are reinforced. 
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Community members wbo have shown an interest ^n youth and have expertise 
to carry out some aspect of the program are being invited to participate 
in the team training. An ideal community team will include 
representatives from diverse community groups and agencies, health care 
providers, church and school groups, 4-H and scouting groups • 
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Resources for Current Statistics; and 
Researcii, RV Materials, Posters, 

Pamphlets 



National Clearinghouse for Drug Abuse Information 
Room lO-A-56 
5600 Fishers Lane 
Rockville, MD 20857 

Write for listing of pertinent documents. Many are free. 

U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, Public Health Services 
Office of Smoking and Health 
Rockville, MD 20857 

Write for listing oi publications. Many ata free. 



Colorado State Health Department 
4210 East 11th Avenue 
Denver, CO 80220 

- Film Library 
Small fee. 

Order their film catalog through the Health Promotion and 
Education Section. 

- Resources Directory 
Free. 

Ord^r from the Health Promotion and Education Section. 

- Alcohol and Drug Abuse Division 
for films, posters, fliers. 



Modern Talking Picture Service 
5000 Park Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33709 

Provides free loan films for consumer groups, service clubs, church 
gx*oups, and professional groups. 




Public Affairs Pamphlets 
381 Park Avenue South 
New York, NY 10016 

Order list of pamphlets available. 
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